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Urgent requests were made of the Officials in every County in the 
Territory to send well authenticated descriptions of their respective 
neighborhoods for publication in this pamphlet. Comparatively few 
responses were received, and the Compiler has been compelled to obtain 
such information as was possible elsewhere. Mistakes may have been 
made in consequence, and injustice done in some instances. The only 
amends that can be made in such cases, is to correct them in any future 
edition of the work that may be published. 
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This little book is desigucd to tell the truth about Dakota. Every 
county in the Territory is described more or less fully, and where the 
information is furnished by parties residing in such counties, it is 
vouched for as correct by duly constituted officials. In other cases pains 
have been taken to get at the actual facts, and in no case has the com- 
piler allowed statements to go in, the truthfulness of which he has reason 
to doubt. 

Of course, men think well and speak well of their own country and 
their chosen home. This is natural, but the present publication is in no 
sense a " boom" edition, save as the truth serves to advance the interests 
of Dakota, and has been published to ^meet the wide demand for 
authentic information about the- Territory. 

Those searching for homes in the West will find a map accompanying 
this book which will give them a pretty good idea, both of the lands 
which are still vacant, and the price of those which have been taken and 
are for sale. 

The public lands are being rapidly taken up, and but a short time will 
elapse before the best portion of those remaining will be occupied. 

The time to strike for free homes is now, and the earlier the better. 

If you will look on the map, you will see that Dakota is not the far- 
away country that many suppose. It adjoins Iowa on the east, and lies 
beside Nebraska on the south. Yankton is on a line with Omaha and 
Bismarck, and is but forty hours' ride from Chicago. 

Dakota is not a wild country. 

It has 2,500 miles of railway ; more than Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
Geoigia, Nebraska, Kentucky, or any one of twenty other old settled 
Sia es. 

It has 2,000 school houses; more than Vermont, Rhode Island, Flor- 
ida, or any one of fifteen other States. 

It h:is 275 newspapers ; more than any New England State, except 
Massachusetts, or any Eastern State except New York and Pennsylvania. 

It has a greater number of postoffices than any one of twenty-three 
other States and Territories, and pays more revenue to the Postoffice 
Department than thirty-two of the States. 

It has a population about as large as Nebraska or Connecticut, ana 
nearly twice that of Vermont or Florida. 

It has colleges, normal schools and institutions, endowed by the Ter- 
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ritory or supported by denominational organizations, to the number of a 
dozen or more. 

Its educational fund, derived from the sale of lands donated by the 
Gkneral Government, promises to be the largest ever belonging to an 
organized State. 

Colorado, with an estimated population of 300,000, has a tax for 
State purposes, this year, of $1,483,468. 

Oregon, with a population of 100,000, has a tax of $1,113,000. 

Nevada, with a population of 60,000, expended $571,000 for State 
purposes in 1883. 

New Hampshire, with a population of 300,000, has a State tax of 
over $1,000,000. 

Vermont, with a population of 332,000, expends $525,000 biennially. 

The last two States named are noted for the economy of their State 
expenditures, but Dakota surpasses them, the total Territorial tax for 
1883 being but $195,000, and the total disbursements but $128,000. The 
expenses for 1884, with a population of 500,000, will be about $200,000. 

The total Territorial debt is $394,500. 

The growth of Dakota is phenomenal. In 1880 it had but 135,000 
inhabitants. Now, it casts well on to 100,000 votes and has a population 
of 500,000. It is larger in area than New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Massachusetts and Connecticut combined. 

The official reports show that there is less sickness in Dakota, in pro- 
portion to population, than in any other State or Territory of the Union. 
The climate is severe in winter, but dry, healthful and invigorating. 

It is practically outside of the tornado belt. 

Immense beds of coal are being discovered in many parts of the 
Territory. This coal is of an inferior grade, but furnishes cheap fuel, 
and new mines are being opened which promise better qualities. Wood 
is found along the Missouri and other streams, and sells in the towns at 
from $3 to $4 per cord. 

If you are a person of small means and lots of energy, Dakota is the 
place for you. 

If you are a person of considerable means, but making money 
slowly where you are, you can invest to decided advantage in Dakota. 

If you are a person without means, but willing to work, Dakota 
invites you. 

Do you like to live among pleasant people ? Here you will find the 
most cordial class in the world. They are educated, intelligent, neigh- 
borly and social. You will be among friends from the moment of your 
arrival. 

There are drawbacks and disadvantages to every region, and Dakota 
is not an exception, but, taken all in all, it is candidly believed that the 
Territory offers more inducements to the wide-awake American citizen 
than any other section of the Union. 
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Read the following pages, take a trip to the Territory, and judge for 

yoiirself. 

STATISTICS OP DAKOTA. 

Vote of Dakota iu 1884 86,708' 

Voters in tinoiganized counties 10,000 

Population 600,000 

•♦ South Dakota 800,000 

" NorthDakota 200,000 

Number miles completed railroads 2,477 

Assessed value of property $84,597,498.63 

Bushels wheat raised in 1884 30,000,000 

" Com " »* 14,000,000 

" Oats " " 13,916,000 

" Barley " »* 2,867,000 

*' Flax " " 8,000,000 

*• Potatoes" " 6,000,000 

Number of public schools in Territory 1,999 

" Bchool houses 1,921 

" teachers in public schools 2,911 

Amount expended for education in 1884 $1,786,676.99 

Acres of land belonging to school fund (about) 6,000,000 



A SHORT DIALOGUE. 

Many questions will be asked, by the prospective settler in Dakota, 
for the purpose of gaining necessary information; a few of which have 
been anticipated, and are here presented, together with the appropriate 
answers. 

How many classes of lands are open to settlement, and what are they? 

Two ; government and railroad lands. 

What is the chief difference in the conditions required to obtain these? 

Government lands must be actually settled u].on in order to acquire title, while 
railroads do not require this. 

Is purchase money required in order to obtain government land? 

No, and yes. 

Explain further what you mean. 

Government lands are divided into three classes: Homestead, Pre-emption, and 
Timber Culture claims. The first and last named require no outlay of money except 
the small land office fee, but the Pre-emption claim requires purchase money. 

Explain in brief the Homestead law. 

The Homestead law gives the head of a family, male or female, the right to enter 
a quarter section, 160 acres, of vacant land if he or she is a native born citizen of the 
United States, or if foreign bom has taken out "first papers.'' A single man (or 
single woman) over 21 years of age is given the same chance. Within six months 
f^om date of entry the party must build a house on the land taken and begin living in 
it. If he lives on and farms it for five years, title is acquired by proving those facts 
and paying the land oflice fees, four or eight dollars— the latter the highest figure. If 
at any time before the five years run out, the homesteader wants to pay for his land, and 
thereby acquire title at once, he can do so. The price per acre is $1.25 and $8.50. The 
cheaper price rules on lands forty miles from the Northern Pacific Railroad, and 
the higher, $2.50, within that distance. 

An ex-soldier, who served against the rebellion more than ninety days, gets the time 
he served (or if discharged on account of disability, or the close of the war, the whole 
time for which he enlisted) deducted from the five years. His army service, to the extent 
of four years, counts as so much residence. The original fees at the land office are 
$14 and f 18— the former for $1.25 land, and the latter for $2.50 land. 

Now explain the Pre-emption law. 

The Pre-emption law requires some act of improvement by the applicant himself, 
and a filing costing two dollars, as the first steps. Then actual residence, cultivation of 
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the soil, and payment at $1.35 or $2.50 per acre, according; to location. This pnyineni 
is not required before two years and nine months. Any time, however, after six 
months* residence and cultivation the payment can be made and title had. 

And now explain the Timber Cnltare act. 

Under this law a qnarter section, 160 acres, is allowed the qnalified man or woman, 
resident or non-resident, who pays $14 fees, and thereafter breaks or plows five acres the 
first year, caltivatesit the second year, and plants to forest trees, cuttings or seeds the 
third year; and beginning the second year breaks another five acres, and caltivates and 
plants the third and fourth years. When he gets his ten acres (the lawful area) 
planted, he keeps the trees cultivated and in good growing condition for four years 
more, or eight years from date of his entry. If at that time he can show 6,750 healthy 
trees, he will be granted title upon paying $4, land office fees. 

What railroad corporations have land grants in Dakota ? 

Practically none, at present, except the Northern Pacific. 

Where are these lands, and how extensive ? 

Thuy are included in a strip running across the Territory east and west, eighty 
miles wide, the railroad extending lengthwise through the centre. 

Does the railroad own all the land thus described? 

No, only one-half; every alternate section is government land. 

What is meant by a section? 

A tract embracing one square mile, or 640 acres. 

At what price and upon what terms can railroad lands be bought? 

From $3.60 to $6.00 per acre, according to quality and location, and on five years* 
time, if desired. 

(Jpon arriving at a town, from which I may desire to set out for the purpose of look- 
ing for government land, what step is first necessary ? 

Apply at a United States Land Office, or to any reputable land a^ent, for a chart 
showing the occupied and unoccupied lands in the vicinity. 

How many United States Land Offices are there in the Territory? 

Ten. 

Where located? 

At Aberdeen, Bismarck, Doadwood, Creelsburg, Fargo, Grand Forks, Hnron, 
Mitchell, Watertown and Yankton. 

What should be my next step? 

Procure a conveyance, and a driver or companion who is familiar with the district, 
go over the ground until you find a suitable claim, then return and file an application 
in the local land office. 

What further steps are now to be taken ? 

The Register at the Land Office will now give you fur information how to proceed, 
and will also furnish you with a circular of instruction relative to entries under the 
three laws. 

How much government land can one person take? 

He can obtain 160 acres in each of the three classes; 4S0 acres in all. 

Can he obtain all these claims at once ? 

By no means. 

Why? 

Because the conditions under which he acquires the Pre-emption and Homestead 
claims require his actual settlement upon them, and it is of course impossible to live 
in more than one place at a time. 

How can a man obtain all of these claims in the most expeditious manner? 

He may file applications for a Pre-emption and a Timber Culture tract at once, as the 
latter does not require actual residence; then after six months he may pay in full for 
his pre-emption, and then immediately take and occupy a homestead. 

By agreeing to settle upon railroad lands can the purchaser obtain a longer time 
than five years in which to complete the payments? 

Yes; If he actually occupies and cultivates the land, he may have ten years* 
time. 
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Is the purchaser of railroad lands required to pay the taxes and interest on deferred 
payments? 

Yes. 

What is the rate of taxation ? 

Aboat two per cent. 

What the rate of interest? 

Seven per cent. 

The law requires that the person taking a claim shall build a house thereon and 
occupy it. What kind of a house is necessary? 

Any kind of a house, no matter how rude or simple In construction, so that it will 
afford shelter to the occupant. It may be a log hut, or even a dug-out, provided the 
occupant is content to live in it. 

Does the Jaw require a man to take inmiediate possession of his tract after filing the 
application? 

Yes. 

What risk is incurred if he does not do this? 

Any other person may take the land, if he finds it unoccupied, file his application, 
and occupy it, leaving you without redress. 

Can I not be absent from my Claim at all without running the risk you mention? 

The law is not unreasonable in this regard. After building the house and breaking 
or plowing a portion of land, an occasional temporary absence, if shown to be neces- 
sary, would not prejudice your rights. 

Which government land is the more desirable, the $1 .25 or the $2.50 kind ? 

The price has nothing to do with the quality of the land. It becomes simply a 
question whether you desire to be nearer to or farther from the railroad. Bat there are 
advantages in either case. By taking the $2.50 land you have more convenient trans- 
portation facilities, and therefore can get your produce to market at less cost; but, on 
the other hand, being surrounded by land, every other section of which belongs to the 
railroad company, it is possible that the neighboring farms will not become settled' 
upon as rapidly as those outside the railroad limit. 

Why so? 

For two reasons: first, because the lands beyond the railroad limits are cheaper, 
and many who come to settle in Dakota have but little money ; and, second, as the 
railroad lands can be bought without the necessity of cultivating and living upon 
them, it often happens that they are purchased simply as an investment, the purchaser 
not intending to develop them. It i;*, of course, for your interest to have the lands 
about you occupied and worked as rapidly as possible, as your own will then increase 
in valne. 

Is a person privileged to take a claim under either of the three laws within the rail- 
road limits, that is, the $2.50 land? 

He may take a Homestead or Timber Culture claim within these limits, but if he 
desires to commute these, that is, pay for them after six months, or if he takes a Pre- 
emption, he must pay the $2.50 rate. 

What is the expense of living compared with that of the Eos' ? 

Answering in a g neral way, it would be safe to state thai the necessary living ex- 
penses are about fifteen per cent, greater than in the East. This increase is satit^facto- 
rily accounted for when the cost of freight is considered. Of course the productions 
of Dakota, which are consumed at home, are as cheap, and often cheaper than else- 
where. 

Is there not a choice in the quality of lands, and might not a prospector go astray 
in making his selection? 

There is not so much difference in the productiveness of Dakota farm lands as you 
would imagine. You may occasionally find a tract of thin, stony land, while the adjoin- 
ing parcel will be rich and clear; but the difference between good and poor land is so 
apparent at a glance, that you run but little risk of selecting the latter through 
Ignoiance. 
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Is it true, as sometimes reported, that Dakota farmers are fr quent sufferers from 
drought? 

It is not true. The annual rainfall is less than in some of the Eastern States; this 
is proved by the official report ; but that same official report proves another thing, 
namely, that the heaviest rainfalls here occur in May and Jane— just the time when 
they are most needed. In the East much of the rain comes in the winter and early 
spring, before it can be of any benefit to crops. 

Do yon mean to say that crops in Dakota have never sufl'ered on acconnt of too 
dry seasons? 

This is not claimed. There have been one or two seasons here, during the past seven 
years, when a lack of sufficient rain has caused lighter crops than usual. But there 
has never been anything like a failure here in that respect; whereas, in many Eastern 
States, we quite frequently hear of complete failure of the crops from drought. 

Is the soil and climate of Dakota better adapted for th6 raising of wheat than of 
other grains? 

No; oats, barley, rye and flax thrive equally well, and although the opinion long pre- 
vailed that the season was too short for corn to mature properly, yet experience has 
proved that it can be successfully cultivated. 

How about vegetables ? 

All the varieties yield finely, and often attain a size unknown in other sections. 

And fruits ? 

The small and hardier varieties have been a success. 

Which is the better course, to cultivate one kind of product or several ? 

Several, so that in the event of a light yield, or low price of one species of crop, yon 
will have other varieties to fall back upon. 

What has been the average yield in Dakota of grain and vegetables ? 

For the past three years the average annual yield per acre, in the agricultural 
portions of the Territory, has been nearly as follows: Wheat, 20 bushels, in some 
instances 25 to 35 ; Oats, 50 bushels, sometimes as high as 100; Com, 50 bnshels ; Barley, 
30; Rye, 32; Flax, 15. Potatoes yielded 100 bushels, in some counties 300; Onions, 
400. All other vegetables are a certain crop, and buckwheat, hops, clover and timothy 
are easily raised. 

Is stock raising a profitable industry ? 

Yes; stock requires little food other than the rich and nutritious prairie grass, which 
abounds everywhere in great profusion; even when dried, cattle prefer it to any other 
diet, and water is abundant and pure in all parts of the Territory. 

Is there a good prospect that more railroads will be built ? 

Yee; it is a certainty. Many more are projected, and a large number of the routes 
are already surveyed and graded. 

Is it probable that any of these roads will receive land grants? 

No; it is likely that the government will grant no more land to railway corpora- 
tions. 

Is there much land for sale outside the towns, and what ore the prices asked? 

The statements of the several Land Office Receivers and Registers, which appear 
on the map accompanying this book, furnish full information upon this subject. 



SOUTHERN DAKOTA. 

By Lauren Dunlap. 

Southern Dakota, in the restricted sense of its present definition, 
comprises less than a dozen counties, situated in the extreme southeastern 
part of the Territory. It is the Dakota of twenty years ago, the history 
of which is tinged with the romance of pioneer life, dating back before 
the Indian outbreak of 1862, and of the vicissitudes of fortune encoun- 
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tered in the growth from old to new in Territorial condition and affairs, 
leading up to the present period of marvelous development and achieve- 
ment. 

The first settlements in Dakota were scattered along the Missouri and 
Big Sioux rivers, and for a number of years the bulk of population was 
contained in the three counties of Yankton, Clay and Union. The cen- 
tre of population in the proposed State of Dakota (the south half of the 
Territory) is still east of the James river and south of the forty- fourth 

parallel. 

The surface of the country in this part of Dakota has undergone a 
marked change in the twenty years of its civilization. The time wms 
when the present fertile bottom lands of the Missouri between Sioux 
City and Yankton were considered the edge of a vast wilderness, belong- 
ing to the Great American Desert, nothing of which remains on the rail- 
road map of to-day. 

The older Dakota under consideration lies, for tlie most part, south 
of Minnesota, and has been safe within the corn belt for a number of 

years, as time is reckoned in the Northwest. 

There is no wheat raised for export to speak of, and not enough in 
many districts to furnish the flour for home consumption. The reason 
for this is not, certainly, because wheat does not make a good crop on as 
fair a land as sun e'er shone upon in 43 deg. latitude north. It is be- 
cause the farmers of Southern Dakota have found out that it pays a hun- 
dred times better to raise corn and export it in the form of pork and beef. 

In going from Sioux City along the Missouri river to Yankton, or up 
the Big Sioux river to Sioux Falls, one is struck with the similarity of 
the country to portions of Iowa and Illinois. 

Corn is King, and among the well-to-do farmers are men who came 
to Dakota almost empty-handed. Cattle and hogs are shipped abroad 
instead of wheat, and sheep-raising and the breeding of fine horses are 
industries engaging more attention all the time. 

The pork-packing house and the woolen mill have made their appear- 
ance in Southern Dakota, marking a significant step taken in the growth 
of the country. 

In climate. Southern and Central Dakota are practically the same 
country, with, of course, a slight difference in the changing of seasons be- 
tween the farther south and the farther north, in an area extending from 
below the forty- third to the forty- sixth parallel. 

In soil, there is the same likeness as to those essential properties which 
first rescued ** Dakota Dirt " from oblivion, and then made it famous for 
its cereal and vegetable products. Where there is a difference, it is in 
favor of the southern counties, where the advantage comes from the 
start of ten years with the plow. 

Tree-planting has already done a great deal for Southern Dakota in 
the way of beautifying its cities and prairie homes. The residence 
streets of Yankton and Sioux Falls are as well shaded as the towns in a 
timbered country. The number of tree claims in Southeastern Dakota 
is evidence conclusive that the timber culture act 6ught not to be 
repeaiied, but rather amended, so that there can be no evasion of its 
intent and provisions. 

Southern Dakota has the Lower Sioux Valley, Vermillion River Val- 
ley, Lower James River Valley, and a choice bit of the Missouri Valley. 
The drinking water in older Dakota is generally better than in the newer 
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territory, where there is sometimes alkali. It is observed that the 
older a prairie country grows, the better the water becomes. The water 
of the Missouri river, when settled and filtered, is, perhaps, the most 
healthful for drinking of any. 

The price of land in Southern Dakota, at the present time, is about 
as cheap as in Central Dakota, improved farms being more common, as 
a matter of course. From $3 upward, for unimproved, and $10 to $15 
for improved property, are ruling acre prices. 

The two cities of largest population in the new State, to be formed of 
the south half of Dakota Territory, are located in the southeastern sec- 
tion — Yankton, the mother city and capital for over twenty years, with 
5,000 inhabitiuits, and Sioux Falls, the present metropolis, with 6,000 
population. Both these towns are points of great promise: Sioux Falls, 
with its wealth of building and paving granite, and Yankton, with its 
superior advantages of situation for commercial purposes. 

There are more foreigners in Southern Dakota than in the central 
portion, but they are largely confined to neighborhoods of their own, like 
the Mennonite colonies in Bon Homme county, and the German-Bussian 
settlements in several adjoining counties. 

The prev.iiling tone, spirit and character, however, is as thoroughl}"^ 
American in this part of the Territory as elsewhere under the blue sky of 
the land of perpetual sunshine — a happy thought, by the way, and 
appropriate name as well, for which the writer is indebted to a graj- 
haired visitor from the lake region, who declared that he saw more of the 
sun in Dakota in a week than he had been familiar with during a resi- 
dence of forty years, at one end of Lake Erie, as a month's allowance. 

Southern l)akota has good common schools, with an excellent public 
school system, established by and in successful operation, under the 
wise and efficient administration of General W. H. H. Beadle, the present 
Territorial Superintendent of Schools. 

Educational and religious interests receive the first and highest 
attention at the hands of the people of all Dakota. 

Examples of the rapid rise of poor men to a position of independence, 
and in some cases of considerable wealth, are common in all portions 
of Dakota. This is emphatically *' A Young Man's Country," and to the 
industrious and economical, the field is open and inviting, the future 
bright, and the present opportunity within easy reach. 



CENTRAL DAKOTA. 

By Lauren Dunlap. 

What is commonly known as Central Dakota may be defined as that 
part of Dakota Territory lying east of the Missouri river, south of the 
forty-sixth parallel — the dividing line between the two States in prospect 
— and north of the irregular line of settlement between the Dakutaians, 
of ten or twelve years' residence, and the citizens of those portions of the 
Territory that six years ago were destitute of population and without 
promise in the general estimation. To draw this line you would touch 
the Missouri river on the map as far south almost as the forty- third par 
allel, and proceed in a zigzag fashion, by a decided northeasterly course, 
striking the Minnesota State Line as far north as the forty-fourth parallel. 

A considerable area north of this imaginary line, west of the James 
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river, that is yet but sparsely settled, properly belongs to Southern 
Dakota, as described elsewhere. 

A more popular definition of Central Dakota would be, the home of 
the free and the land of the boomer — free homesteaders and town-site 
boomers. It is the Dakota of 1880-83, during which four years it is 
estimated that over two hundred thousand (200,000) persons found homes 
on the great plain of Dakota. 

Central Dakota, including, besides the limits defined above, a large 
stretch of countiy between the Missouri river and the mining region of 
Western Dakota proper, is, generally speaking, one vast prairie, that 
from its immensity and similarity of surface, viewed at almost any 
point, has been likened to the ocean, boundless in extent, and lost to 
view only with the horizon. This is, of course, a general definition of 
the terms used. 

The picturesque banks of the Missouri river, dividing Central Dakota 
in the centre, are fringed with timber, and afford a grateful relief from 
the monotony of the prairie to an eye for the beautiful in nature. 

The prairie itself is by no means a dead level. A coteau range (of 
low, broken hills) forms the water-shed between the Missouri and James 
rivers, and small ranges of hills are found along the divide between the 
James and Big Sioux rivers, and east of the last-named river. The sur- 
face of the prairie, both upland and valley, is everywhere undulating, 
and, in places, very rolling. 

Central Dakota lays claim to some of the fairest portions of the three 
valleys of the Missouri, James and Big Sioux rivers, which take a gen- 
eral southerly course across its surface. 

The soil of Centr^il Dakota is a black, sandy loam, with a subsoil of 
cLiy of a proper depth to retain moisture while rendering the tile drain- 
age of the older States East quite unnecessary. Silex, lime and gypsum 
are found in liberal quantities, and the fertility of the soil, and its easy 
cultivation, have been demonstrated beyond any reasonable doubt. 

All the cereals are grown in this section, where the wheat belt and the 
corn belt overlap eacli other. Wheat is the principal crop, but the suc- 
cess of 1884 with corn justifies the belief that cattle and hogs will 
become, in time, the leading industry of Central Dakota. 

The climate is dry, clear, and invigorating. The water, in some 
places very good, is generally superior to that found in a new prairie 
country during its earlier years of settlement. 

The rainfall, as shown by the observations at the United States Signal 
Station at Huron, has steadily increased since the first sod in the James 
River Valley was turned over. West of the James river, there is still 
some liability of dry spells of weather; but the labors of the farmer, who 
plows the land as he should, and sows the proper amount of seed, have 
so far been liberally rewarded at harvest time. 

The work of beautifying a treeless plain is a task of years. It has 
been begun, however, by the erection of comfortable homes and in the 
cultivation of timber, which promises to show commendable results in a 
few years' time. 

Coal has been discovered along the Missouri river, and there is a fair 
prospect of its early and profitable development, which will solve the 
cheap fuel problem for Dakota as it was solved for Iowa. 

Farming lands are very cheap in Dakota, where the capital of ten 
dollars invested in an acre of land, as improved and ready for the plow, 
will produce as much, if not more than the capital of $100, the value of 
an acre of land, in Illinois or Ohio. 

You can buy unimproved land at from $3 to $8 an acre, according 
to Jocfttioji, that is of the choicest description for farming purposes. 
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The free ;:ovcrnnient land is not sk\ taken up yet, and there are sev- 
eral fcniall Indian reserrations east of the Missouri river, and a vast tract 
inc'lufje^l in the Great Sioux Reservation west of the river, that it is ex- 
pect#5d will ftfieedily be opened to settlement. 

The greaUi«t of the »*>urces of wealth in Central Dakota is its citizen- 
ship— the clai$8 of people met with on every hand, in the ''shack'* or 
** cmim-hhauty '' on the prairie, and in the smallest towns. 

£x':«;pt in a very few localities, where the industrious Scandinavians 
liave taken substantial roo.t in the free soil, the population encountered 
ever)' where in CVmtral Dakota is thorough!}- and almost wholly Ameri- 
can, The ftprinkling of Grermans and other foreign nationalities is so 
exc<iedingly slight as hardly to be i>erceived at first sight. It is safe to 
say that of'^the population of the towns, over ninety per cent, is Ameri- 
can, while in the cr>untry the proportion the same way will reach only 
a little Ik'Iow that figure. 

And the Ix^st of it is, that the large majority of the American Dako- 
taian)« are young men, whose energ}', capacity and enterprise are bring- 
ing alx>iit a rapid accumulation of riches in the shape of active capit^, 
that is not f^Tinitted to lie idle for a moment, but is constantly in use, 
pushing the development of the future Dakota. 

It can Ixj said for the whole Territorj-. — for each of the two great 
States it is proposed to erect out of " the Dakota Northwest " — that Da- 
kota has drawn from the older States the best blood that flows in Amer- 
ic;an veins. 

Xot prouder of her jewels was the Roman mother, fondly exhibiting 
her c;hildren, twan is Central Dakota of her bright young towns. Where 
four years a'40, the coyote's shrill howl was the refrain of the wilderness, 
to-day htiind towns of three thousand inhabitants, farther advanced in 
resf>eet of numieipal improvements and advantages than towns of twice 
tin; hI/x; and many times the age in the older States. 

(•entral Dakota is to-day in the position of a new but not unknown 
country. Its clieap land is the basis of the prosperity it offers the uew- 
i'tniMtr, who will Ik* made welcome by as hospitable and cultivated a class 
of people as can Ix; found anywhere on the face of the habitable globe. 



THE lOSSOUBI SLOPE. 

By Col. C. A. Louksberrt. 

In North Dakota that portion of the Territory lying west of the divide 
iKjtwcjcri tlie James and the Missouri rivers is known as the Missouri 
Slope. It extends east from Bismarck well into Kidder county, and west 
to t!i(5 Bad Lands. It forms the basin of the Missouri river, extending 
several hundred miles into Montana Territory. 

THE COTEAUB. 

The divide between the Missouri and James rivers is high, undulat- 
ing prairie, broken to some extent into gravel knolls. It is put down 
on the maps as the Cotcaus. In the main, it is an excellent farming 
region, and is particularly adapted to grazing. It is about twenty-five 
milen in width. On the western and southern slope of this divide, which 
IxjikIh to th(i westward with the course of the Missouri, the waters empty 
Into that river. On the eastern slope they empty into the James river, 
and on the northern, into the Mouse river. 
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THE PREVAILING WINDS 

are from the west and northwest, and appear to come from the Pacific 
Ocean. A stream known as the Japan current, similar to the Gulf 
stream of the Atlantic, strikes our coast near British Columbia. The influ- 
ence of this warm stream and the warm winds which follow its course 
is simply wonderful. On ^he islands off the coast of Alaska the ther- 
mometer rarely ever falls below 60 deg. above zero, even in winter, and 
never reaches the freezing point. At Sitka, Alaska, the mean tempera- 
ture is 42 deg. 9 min., or about the same as at Bismarck. The effect of 
this warm current of atmosphere coming in contact with the cold air 
from the mountain regions on the Pacific coast is to give an excessive 
rainfall, amounting, at Sitka, to eighty inches annually. This warm cur- 
rent of atmosphere strikes our Pacific coast and the mountain ranges, 
and, dividing, passes in part down the coast, and in part makes its way 
through the northern passes of the Rocky mountains, follows the 
course of the Missouri river, and gives to the Missouri slope an 
exceedingly favorable climate. These warm winds are known as the 
Chinook winds, and they affect the entire Missouri slope more or less, as 
well as the western slope of the Rocky mountains, and the valleys and 
plains of Montana. 

THE CLIMATE 

east of the divide in Dakota and Northern Minnesota, is in like manner 
affected by the heavy atmosphere hanging over the Great Lakes, which 
gives a region of deep snows. 

To illustrate : A person leaving the Missouri slope in the middle of 
March will find little or no snow until he reaches the divide, At the 
James river he will find two or three inches; at the Red river, five or six, 
and at the Mississippi and on to the Lakes, from eighteen inches to two 
feet. Returning to the Missouri slope and passing to the north and west, 
he will find the streams open first at their northern and western extremi- 
ties, and the seasons from ten days at Bismarck to three weeks at Helena 
in advance of the seasons in that country east of the divide in the same 
latitude. Should he care to investigate the subject further, he will find 
that this difference extends to the harvest- time and to the autumn also, 
giving a climate where corn never fails to mature. 

On the Pacific slope he will find heavy rains, on the mountains heavy 
snows, but in the region between the Coteaus and the mountains, the 
great basin of the Missouri, he will find a region of light snows and light 
rainfall, of bright sunshine in winter and in summer, where men and 
animals suffer less from the cold than they do in the rainy regions of the 
South. 

WINTER GRAZING. 

He will find that the grasses of the Missouri slope mature before 
frost and remain in the condition of hay during the entire winter, afford- 
ing winter grazing on which animals not only feed but grow fat, if shel- 
tered by bluffs, timber, or artificial means, during the entire winter. 

Senator Beck, of Kentucky, who is largely interested in cattle and 
sheep growing in this country, speaking of the value of the grasses for 
grazing, said: " On one occasion, before I had become familiar with the 
country, I called my son's attention to the droppings from the cattle, 
and cautioned him against feeding so much grain. He replied, * it is in 
the grasses, father. The cattle have n't had a mouthful of grain. ' " The sen- 
ator added, ** No Kentucky farmer, even in the famous blue grass region, 
would believe the truth in relation to the strength and value of these 

9 
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grasses for stock, without invesiigating for himself. I know of no 
country better adapted to sock growing." 

FIRST SETTLEMENT. 

In 1872 the first settlement was made in North Dakota, west of tlie James 
river. In 1875 the only settler west of the Missouri river, and between that 
point and the Rocky mountains, was killed* by Indians within five miles 
of the present capital of Dakota. The same year a herder was killed 
by Indians within eight miles of Bismarck, on the east side of the 
river. In 1876 Custer's command, which left Fort A. Lincoln, five 
miles from Bismarck, was entirely destroyed by Ihe Indians, who, 
until then, held undisputed possession of the country between the 
Missouri river and the Rocky mountains. In 1884, from this region of 
country, cattle have been shipped to Eastern markets numbering 73,000 
head. 

AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT. 

It was not until 1879 that any attempt was made to grow grain, or 
even vegetables, to any considerable extent in the Missouri slope. The 
people were engaged in pursuits connected with the army, or the Indians, 
freighting to the Black Hills, or steamboating on the Missouri river. 

That year a good crop of oats, wheat, barley, corn, and vegetables of 
every kind was grown, and from that time on the agricultural lands of 
the country commenced to be occupied and developed. 

The yield of oats has reached as high as 100 bushels per acre. The 
average is not less than seventy bushels. The average weight is forty 
pounds per bushel. The average yield of wheat is twenty-Sve l)ushels 
per acre, and its weight frequently reaches sixty-four pounds per bushel. 
If in any instance the grain has fallen below the No. 1 grade it has 
been the fault of the farmer in handling. 

Corn has been grown by the Indians in the country as far back as 
tradition leads, and in the mounds or ancient camps the charred remains 
of Indian corn is found. The northern varieties have never failed to 
mature. 

The vegetables are superior to those grown in more southern lati- 
tudes. Potatoes not unfrequently weigh as high as four pounds each, 
turnips fifteen and cabbage twenty odd pounds. The Hubbard squash 
never fails to mature. 

The last frosts in spring are about the first of May, and the first in 
autumn about the middle of September. 

THE SOIL 

is rich in mineral as well as in vegetable deposits, and in some instances 
is so strongly impregnated with lime that the subsoil is used for plastering 
walls, requiring only the addition of sand and hair to make a perfect 
mortar. The black soil runs from a few inches to from three to five 
feet in depth. The formation is largely drift, in depth from thirty to 
eighty feet. Professor Denton, the great geologist, after weeks of 
investigation, said, at the laying of the corner stone of the court house 
at Bismarck, ** you have here a soil, or rather a succession of soils, in 
some instances eighty feet in depth, every foot of which is richer 
than the richest in New England. Such a soil," said he, **is inex- 
haustible, and you only need to plow deep and make your homes 
comfortable as you can, with but little expense, to become the richest, as 
you are sure to become the strongest and bravest people upon the face of 
the earth, for you have the elements in the soil, in the water and in the 
air, that make men strong in their physical natures, strong in their moral 
integrity and strong in intellect," 
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TESTIMONY OP THE BONES. 

The bones of the buffalo that lie bleaching on the prairies, their count- 
less trails and wallows to be found on every hand, afford abundant proof 
that here they lived and multiplied. 

The bones of millions have been gathered and shipped to enrich 
poorer lands than these, bilt the lands which produced them still remain 
open to those who will come and occupy. 

If they have sustained such vast herds of buffalo in the past, not to 
speak of the elk, deer and antelope, which are still abundant, who can 
say the country is not adapted to stock culture. 

The Signal office at Bismarck shows the following average precipita- 
tion, in inches and hundredths, in the Missouri slope during each month 
of the year, computed from observations covering a period of from one 
to eleven years: 



Jannary 0.99 

February 2.02 

March 1.81 



April 2.77 

May 3.77 

Jane 4.49 



Jaly 3.92 

August 2.95 

September. ... 2.18 



October 1.64 

NoTember .... 1.50 
December.. .. 1.21 



Note how light the snowfall has been during the months of Decem- 
ber, January and February. The fact clearly shown that most of the 
precipitation occurs during the months of April, May and June, when 
most needed to benefit the growing crops, is indeed interesting. 

SHIPMENTS OF CATTLE. 

The thought occurs that a detailed statement of the shipment of 
cattle from the Missouri basin for the current year may not prove unin- 
teresting, &d we append the same. We are indebted to John Davidson, 
agent of the Northern Pacific Railroad at Bismarck, for it. These ship- 
ments were all made from the country where the Indians held undis- 
puted sway until after the Custer massacre of 1876. They are as 
follows . 

From Gallatin, 11 cars. From Custer, 49 cars. 

From Springdale, 48 cars. From Miles City, 313 cars. 

From Livingstone, 30 cars. From Fallon, 11 cars. 

From Billings, 426 cars. From Mingusville, 991 cars. 

From Huntley, 98 cars. From Dickinson, 1,501 cars. 

Total, 3,501 cars. Making an aggregate of seventy-three thousand 
head. 



THE BED MVER VALLEY. 

By Major A. W. Edwards. 

The Red River Valley of the Great Northwest, the limits of which 

are as well defined as are the outlines of an oasis in the desert of Sahara, 

is a distinctive section, with specific characteristics of its own, possessing 

in itself, intrinsic qualities of great value, and, in comparison with other 

agricultural regions, as a rich garden to an ordinary valley. 

The valley of the Red river is situated almost exactly in the geo- 
graphical centre of the North American continent. Its length, from the 
source of the river at Wahpeton, in Richland county, to its outlet into 
Lake Winnipeg, in the British Possessions, is about 285 miles, although 
the river, from which it derives its name, in its devious course flows 
over 600 miles between the two points, draining an immense tract of 
country, while its numerous tributaries convenience other vast agricul- 
tural sections. The valley is about 160 miles in breadth, 180 miles of its 
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len^h is located in the United States, the balance being in the province 
of Manitoba. This valley is admitted throughout the world to be the 
richest agricultural section ever opened, and experience has demonstrated 
that the soil is practically inexhaustible. Its cultivation at intervals 
through the entire length of the valley has been successfully conducted 
from a period ranging from twenty-five to fifty- three years. The soil 
is an extremely rich and vegetable loam, possessing valuable ingredients 
and qualities unknown to other regions. It appears to have been the 
sedimental deposit resulting from the wash of a vast lake. 

That portion of the Red River Valley lying in North Dakota, with 
the river for its eastern boundary, varies from fifty to one hundred miles 
in width, and it is of that section this article proposes to treat. The soil 
throughout this portion of the valley is from two to three feet deep, and 
is usually underlaid with a clay extended to an indefinite depth. The 
breaking plow, cutting down from three to four inches, turns over a 
ribbon of black earth as rich as butter, and the thickly tangled grass 
roots are left to decompose for a period of perhnps eight weeks when the 
ground is worked with plow, reversed, (called back-setting), or it is pul- 
verized and smoothed by cultivating harrows. This is usually the only 
work of the first year. Breaking commences in the latter part of April, 
or early in May, and continues until about the fifteenth of June. Many 
farmers, however, raise, profitably, crops of vegetables, flax and fodder 
grain on their new breaking. These are called sod crops. 

The following counties in Dakota are included in the Red River 
Valley proper : Cass, Richland, Walsh and Pembina. These counties 
are joined on the west by Sargent, Ransom, Barnes, Steele, Nelson, 
and Cavalier, which are partially in the Red River Valley and par- 
tially on the upland adjoining. The altitude of Duluth, on Lake 
Superior, is 602 feet above the level of the sea ; the altitude of Brainerd, 
half-way between Duluth and Fargo, is 1,220 ; the altitude of Fargo is 
940 feet ; the altitude of Jamestown, one hundred miles west of Fargo, 
in the James river valley, is 1,410 ; and the altitude of Steele, the county 
seat of Kidder county, 180 miles west, is 1,885, the highest point in 
North Dakota on the line of the Northern Pacific road, from which 
point the ground descends to Bisnittrck, on the Missouri river, which is 
1,680 feet above the level of the sea. 

Some seasons the frost leaves the ground to a suflScient depth to 
admit of seeding as early as April 1, and it sometimes occurs that the pro- 
cess is delayed as late as the middle of that month. The frost remaining 
in the ground has a very favorable effect upon the growth of the grain, be- 
ing drawn to the surface by the rays of the summer sun, making the roots 
strong and stalks vigorous. The wheat is ready for the harvester from 
July 15 to August 5, making in round numbers but 100 days from the 
seeder to the elevator. The summer is a succession of long, hot days, 
with cool, refreshing nights. The air is dry and pure, possessing cura- 
tive and invigorating qualities, statistics showing a smaller percent^e 
of deaths than in any other portion of the Union. The rains, which 
usually come in showers, fall mostly during the growing months of May 
and June. The vallejr extends from latitude 46 deg. to 50 deg , occu- 
pying in North America the same relative position that France and Aus- 
tria do in Europe. Its northern boundary in the United States is further 
south than the British Islands. All the climates on the Atlantic slope are 
oceanic in their character, drenched in the humid air currents of the 
ocean. The beautiful climate of the Red River Valley is unfolded from 
the contact of the oceanic with the continental atmospheres, the one en- 
riching, softening and tempering the other. It is the most normal cli- 
mate on the contment. No other is so exceedingly symmetrical in its en- 
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tire development. In no other are the transitions of temperature and 
moisture so completely in harmony with nature, so accommodated to the 
laws of organic life and growth. Thus the entire physical organism of 
Northern Dakota is, so to speak, emblematical of the inter-oceanic and 
continental relations, which attach to its geographical position. 

The annual mean temperature of Fargo, the commercial and financial 
metropolis of the Red River Valley, coincides with that of Central Wis- 
consin, Central New York and Southern New Hampshire. Its spring 
temperature, which isabdut 45 deg., i£ the same as that of Illinois, North- 
ern Ohio, Central and Southern Pennsylvania and New Jersey, two and 
a half deg. of latitude south of it. Its sunmaer temperature is 70.6 deg., 
the same as that of Middle Illinois and Ohio, Southern Pennsylvania, 
Long Island and New Jersey. Its autumn temperature is 45 9 deg., sim- 
ilar to Northern New York. Its winter temperature is 16.1 deg., similar 
to New Hampshire and Lower Canada. 

April, with a mean heat of fifteen degrees hotter than the preceding 
month, finds the ground pulverized by the March thaws and reader for 
the plow. The season of agriculture and labor begins, the ramfall 
increases to two inches, just enough to moisten the fresh seed fields. As 
the year advances, and the seed time is past, the warm winds of the 
Japan current increase. Copious rains descend, and the rays of the 
sun, as it approaches the Northern tropic, become almost vertical. All 
nature is once more animate in response to this gentle influence. The 
summer is reached, and with it the climax of heat and moisture is 
attained. Scenes of golden grain are brought to view where all before 
was waving green. And now on every side is heard the music of the 
self -binding reaper as it engirdles the mammoth field. With the progress 
of the year, the supply of heat and moisture slowly declines until the 
harvest is closed. The autumnal equinox being past, and the season of 
vegetable growth faded suddenly, the fall of rain is arrested. Indian 
summer is ushered in, and then follows the liveliest months of the year. 
Gradually, and by degrees, the decline goes on, one by one lakes and 
streams become ice-bound, and the forest is made vocal by the sound of 
axe and saw. Winter is passed, but not as in the damp, penetrating 
coldness of the Eastern States enforcing breaches through huge banks of 
snow. Here is a compensation for the temperature, and a wise Creator 
has reduced the measure of moisture to a snow-fall just adequate to 
complete the preservation of vegetable life. 

Winter in the Golden Northwest, if it is colder than in the Middle 
States, by the measured thermometer, is far less cold to the sense. 
And it is much more pleasant than the winter of the sea-board States 
where the damp coldness quickly penetrates, making, apparently, a 
slight degree of cold almost unendurable. Absence of sudden changes 
is remarkable, and is a great* argument in favor of the Great Northwest. 
In this atmosphere malaria can not possibly come, and the many mias- 
matic diseases which are the curse of places further south, are unknown. 

Until about twelve years ago, the civilized world knew of this region 
only as a portion of the great American desert, the home of the buffalo 
ana roaming Redskin, possessing numerous lakes and rivers, which were 
valuable only as fishing grounds of the beaver and otter. What a 
change in the last few years has come over the Wonderful Valley of the 
Red I Within the memory of the writer, and almost within the limited 
time he has been a resident of this section, the lands that are now 
regarded as the richest on earth, were condemned as being unfit for cul- 
tivation. The pure waters of the new empire were freely denounced as 
being all alkali and useless, and the climate was advertised abroad as 
terrible and unendurable. On the Red river, with her 600 miles of nay* 
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igablo water, there rre sixteen steainei*s, iiaviUj^ a capacity from 100 to 
250 tons each, and some fifty barges of thirty tons each. These steamers 
run north from Fargo and Grand Forks to Winnipeg and other points in 
British America. The whole surface of the Red River Vallejr is well 
watered ; the streams and lakes are skirted with timber, in some mstances 
several thousand acres in a body ; but the bulk of the land is prairie, 
fully adapted to agriculture. 

Fargo is the largest city in the Territory of Dakota, with a population 
of some 12,000 inhabitants. It is conceded to* be the commercial and 
financial metropolis of the Red River Valley, having three grand trunk 
lines centering here, with several branches, penetrating as many different 
wealthy agricultural sections. There are twenty-six passenger trains in 
and out of Fargo daily, and this city is the county seat of Cass county, 
which pays a larger proportion of the Territorial tax„than any other of 
the some 100 in Dakota. 



THE BAD LANDS. 

Bt Col. C. A. LotJNSBERRT. 
There are doubtless many who would read with interest a brief de- 
scription of the Bad Lands of Dakota. They are situated principally along 
the Cheyenne and Grand rivers, and the Little Missouri. They are from 
two or three miles to say twenty-five miles in width. In the long ago 
the valleys of these streams must have been filled with drift-wood. Then 
followed a period of drift which buried the accumulation of wood under 
two or three hundred feet of sediment, sand and gravel. The buried 
wood in time became coal, the veins being in some instances twenty odd 
feet in depth. Either from spontaneous combustion, or from electricity, 
fires were started in these veins, and they gradually burned out, restor- 
ing in part the old water courses by means of the overflow from the 
accumulation of water in these newly formed basins. Any one familiar 
with the country can realize how quickly the gullies thus formed would 
be widened so as to embrace the vast tract now covered by the Bad 
Lands. Sully describes them as "resembling the bottom of hell, with 
the fires put out." Looking upon them, here you see patches of slag, 
there great boulders, showing unmistakable evidences of great heat, 
and on every hand, scoria, or burned clay, resembling broken brick. 
Where the fires were checked by the caving earth, and the coal did not 
burn, mounds two or three hundred feet in height stand. Some of them 
contain several acres of level prairie on their top, and have the same 
grasses and vegetation, and are the same height as the table lands on 
either side of the Bad Lands. Some of the mounds are conical shaped, 
and some resemble old castles or monasteries in ruins. At other points 
there are simply huge piles of clay, and at others great bars of gravel, 
scoria or sand, without a particle of vegetation. At some points the 
craters formed by the burning coal beds have been filled wiih drift or 
wash, and you find from ten to forty acres of the richest patches of. 
pasture lands. Standing upon the table lands you look down upon the 
Bad Lands, and if you see them in the moonlight, you are reminded of a 
citjr in i-uins. You note the resemblance to broken walls and tottering 
chimneys, the blackened piles of rubbish, the broken brick and mortar, 
with occasional grass plats. As you contemplate the scene and take in 
its grandeur, you can not fail to see how they have been formed. Perhaps 
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some one familiar with the country will takt; you to the burnin.j]; buttes, 
where you can watch the process of Bad Land formation. Within the 
writer's knowledge those near Medora have been burning for the past 
eleven years, and during that time only a few hundred feet of the butte 
has disappeared. The butte or bluff has been burned up, carried away 
in dust by the wind, or washed away, leaving an additional section of 
the Bad Lands, presenting all of the characteristics of those formed ages 
ngQ. Where the mounds are, the coal did not burn, and may now be 
nained. The Bad Lands are full of rich plateaus and afford the best 
of shelter for stock. 

They were the favorite haunts for the wild game, and are now occu- 
pied by probably half a million head of cattle that have been driven to 
them Quring the past five years. They have proven to be anything but 
** bad " to the stock growers of the plains. 

Mr. A. T. Packard, editor of the Bad Lands Cow Boy, writes as follows 
of this region ; There is a very general opinion iu different parts of the 
country, that the Bad Lands are the most sterile and uninhabitable region 
on the face of the earth. The writer well remembers the impression of 
them he obtained in his very youthful days from the study of Guyot's 
geography. To the stock raiser and coal miner, however, this is the 
king country of the world. In no other place are there to be found so 
many favorable conditions for the raising of stock. Bunch and buffalo 
grass cover almost every inch of the ground. The raw sides of buttes 
are the only places where splendid grazing can not be found. On many 
of the buttes, however, the grass grows clear to the summit, the slopes 
being the favorite pasture lands of the cattle. Grenerally no hay need 
be cut, as the grass cures standing, and keeps the cattle in as good con- 
dition all winter as if they were stall fed. The only reason for putting 
up hay is to avoid a scarcity of feed in case of heavy snow. This very 
seldom happens, however, as very little snow falls in the Bad Lands. 
In spite of the numerous cuts of the railroad there nevet has been a 
blockade in the Bad Lands, although they are common overall the rest of 
the road. A curious fact with cattle is that the ones that have been here a 
year or two, and know how to rustle, will turn away from a stack of hay, 
paw away the snow from the grass, and feed on that exclusively. Even 
m the dead of winter a meadow has a very perceptible tinge of green. 
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THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

TERRITORY OF DAKOTA, 
Oppicb Supkrintendbnt op Public Instruction 

Yankton, Nov. 17, 1884 

Bis BxceUencVt OUbert A. Pierce^ Governor of Dakota Territory : 

Sir — I have the honor to submit the following brief summary of the 
condition of the public schools at the close of the last school year, June 
80, 1884. 

The system embraces common or ungraded schools, graded and high 
schools, two normal schools, an agricultural college, and two universi- 
ties. The laws are administered by boards of three officers each, in 
school district corporations in fifteen of the oldest counties, and in 
school township corporations in all the remaining counties ; by boards of 
education in cities, towns and villages, under one general law and many 
special acts ; by boards of regents, respectively, for the Territorial insti- 
tutions ; and by a Territorial Superintendent of Public Instruction, and 
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Hit .Vwtslttul ttuporiutvDdviit of Public Instruction. Bon. B. A. Heal;, 
wl tHtt>'lv4). IViubiiw cuuuty, islhu latter officer. 

Tlwrv Mv M (m'sout eiglity-one organized counties, but reports were 
Jwt* Wt '(•i.'f*> nvriviil truiii only sixty-flve oJ these, showing as follows ■ 



NuwlMrt ..( |..>«nn, June I, IsBl, c.«ur 7 ..nil nndBrMyom of age nA9t 

HlrlHllw«>>(HH|>IU«UulloillU)>ul>llUr.'uliuiioa sctic«l> BO.Cei 

SMyiWfMpiWKKboOJhoUMt-graded W 

Bwuk«WWRHW>e*¥>Wnlh(nu*>'UDgnaed 1,819 

SuHU«v(*ilHniriuiMhiwlkMHM ' ^^"^ 

niKvi'fwnuMMMtoanuMn Mhool property tl,689,ea8,oa 

plfcfSMSfc.::::::;.::.:::::.v:;::;:::::::::::;.:::::, J 

I(>niMi««( WtwIWM •mplajfed-nijilw 888 

iC*»BUii'l'"i''t«irh«i(i«''n'"ili(W>d»7.1-male« I M 48 

M r ,1 II I. .. « iicrolauglil 101 




_,„jdltnrMlnTe»r |l,B0«,a78.TS 

liniHlJuu.' M), IHM 898,184.17 

•chool receipts $l,603,Ue.M 

niH '[EMHITORUL IhSTITUTIONI. 

ri-r I'lilVBWllY hulliUiiii*, VnniilJIlon f 80,«».00 

)\4 VulvunlUr liullitlUiM llriiiid ITurks Sn.OOJ.OO 

|m AHrlouliunl UulloM, Unraklnn sn.OOO.OO 

Vm HWMII HvhDul, HmUmhi 7,000,00 

("ul NMHwl tliihuiil, HMkriMi B.000.00 

MiuMnltiyliNvillllwlutaiHlaDdmaDar 80,000.00 

Aii||rviiiiIi>tHi«i>t|HiblluM[uUitlua<iuilut!]'uu |l,748.M3,0g 

'I'liti tliilviirHlly tif l)iikota. sidintcd in Vermillion, Clny county, hns a 
liuiiilwiiiii) mill very NulMttiiitltil building, 104 by 72 feet, three stories high, 
wllti u iMgo wliiK two Rtorltw, biiHcmcnt under all, built of Sioux qnartz- 
IIk. with ctit Htoiio trliuinlngs, and will accommodate 800 students. 
[lifiravy, nuti vuluniiii ; i^hmI collection of mathematical instruments, 
all I iH I'll tux, and NH) iialivo KiNiloftical specimens and fossils. The build- 
liiK In ii]i>KmillyUM() durably llnliilied 1 the 8ite is good, and the grounds 
atiiiilti and con vi'ii lent to tlio l()wn. The Institution is in its third year. 
wltli IIQ MliiduiilM, and Is grow I n^ steadily in schoiarsiiip and efflciencr 
imd In iiiipular appnrlatlim. President, Hon. John W. Sinionds, A. M. 
Prtiti'iworM : Uarry E. Culver; Epbraim M. Eppstein, M. D.; and Miss 
KUu A. Kiiapp. 

The University of North Dakota, located al Grand Porka, was 
nneuctl in Heptenibcr, 18t^. The nmin building, so far aa completed, is 
130 Iiy M feet, llirco stories, with a wing 00 by 30 feel, two aloHes, and base- 
ment under nil. tt Is nmxsive, substantial and handsome, of solid brick, 
with Htdiie trinimlnKx, mid flnlahed in the best and most useful manner. 
An olwervatory is in process of erection, in the same style, G5 by 28 feet 
"" — ■■ r fifty Btudenla present in October, and the number 



Henry Montgomery, M. A. B. Sc ; Webster Merrifield, B. A., with Mrs. 
E. 5S. Mott, and two assistant instructors. 

The Agricultural College, located at Brookings, Brookings county, 
has a massive and beautiful building of brick and stone, of superior 
construction, 80 by 60 feet, three stories and high basement. It has a com- 
manding appearance upon elevated ground adjoining the town, and 
includes a valuable farm of eighty acres. The college was recently 
opened with forty-five students. President, George Lillev, Ph. D. Pro- 
fessors : H. H. Phillips, Ph. D.; and C. A. Kelsey, M. D. 

. The Normal School, at Madison, Lake county, has an excellent build- 
ling of the most careful construction, not fully completed, two stories 
high, with full basement rooms. The site is of twenty acres within the 
limits of the town and peculiarly suitable and advautageous for its pur- 
poses. The school is in its second year, with forty-five students, under 
the Principal, Prof . C. S. Richardson, and one assistant. 

The Normal School, located at Spearfish, Lawrence county, has a 
large and substantial building, favorably situated upon ample and valu- 
able grounds near the village. It is now in its second year, with about 
thirty-five students, under its Principal, Prof. Van B. Baker. 

'The school for deaf mutes is situated at the eastern edge of the city 
of Sioux Falls. It has a valuable building, of Sioux quartzite, with 
pressed brick trimmings, two stories above basement ; also a frame build- 
ing, the first erected for the school, 40 by 36 feet, two stories high. The 
property is worth $30,000. The school has been intelligently and suc- 
cessfully conducted, and now has thirty-two pupils. Superintendent, 
James Simpson ; assistant, Mrs. A. L. Simpson ; matron. Miss Ida E. 
Wright. 

The blind of the Territory are educated at the Vinton Iowa State 
School, by contract with that State. All these schools are free of charge 
for tuition. 

DENOMINATIONAL AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 

The public school system is supplemented by several colleges under 
the management and control of various churches, which can be reported 
but imperfectly. There are also many parochial schools of the Catholic 
Church of which no report can be made. 

At Yankton the Catholic Church has the Academy of the Sacred 
Heart, with an imposing brick structure, worth with its connected prop- 
erty $50,000. It is now used as a school for Indian boys, of whom a 
large and increasing number are in attendance. They have also a paro- 
chial school with ninety pupils in the same place. At Deadwood and 
other places they have similar schools. 

Yankton College, under the management of the association of Congi-e- 
gational Churches, at the city of that name, is a flourishing college, spe- 
cially marked by high scholarship and careful instructiou. The com- 
pleted part of the building is 66 by 40 feet, three stories and basement, 
of stone, of fine design and appearance, beautifully located and very fine 
and complete in finish and fittings. Value, $25,000. Library, 1,200 vol- 
umes. Number of students, 106. The college is in possession of no 
endowment though one large sum and another smaller sum are provided. 
It has some aid for current support. President, Rev. Joseph Ward,D.D. 
Professors: Rev. John T. Shaw, A.M. ; Rev. Edwin C. Norton, A.M.; 
Robert D. Riggs, Ph. D.; Miss Celia E. Whiteman; Mrs. Fannie L. 
Norton; Miss KateC. Wheaton; and Miss Causine Kern. 

Dakota Collegiate Institute, situated at the city of Sioux Falls, under 
the control of the Baptist Churches, has a fine stone building 76 by 43 
feet, four stories high, worth,with grounds, $20,000. It has a small library 
and some apparatus. It has no endowment. Number of students 115, 
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including sixty private students in vocal and piano music. It has a Nor- 
mal Department of twelve students. Principal, Hardy C. Stone, A. B. 
Professors : E. B. Meredith, A. M., D. D.; s, E. Young, M. S.; A. H. 
Tufts, M. D. ; Mrs. S. E. Young ; Miss Nellie E. Hall ; Mrs. A. H.Arnold; 
Miss Mary E. Prentice. 

All Saints' School, Sioux Falls, under the immediate supervision of 
the Rt Rev. W. H. Hare, D. D , Missionary Bishop of Southeastern 
Dakota, Protestant Episcopal Church. Corner stone laid Sept. 11, 1884, 
building 128 by 63 feet, not completed. Value, $20,000. 

Pierre University, at the city of that name, under the Presbyterian 
Church, has one building in use 50 by 36 feet, two stories, and another 
in advanced construction 76 by 50 feet, three stories and a basement. 
Value, $80,000. Endowment, $5,000; temporary income, $2,500. Opened 
Sept. 26, 1883, and ha& enrollment of thirty-six. President, Rev. T. M. 
Findley, A. M. Professors : John T. Wilson, A. M.; Rev. G. F. McAfee, 
A. M.; Miss Lou G. Findley, Ph. M.; Greorge J. Ratcliffe. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church has located, and laid the comer 
stone of a University at Mitchell, upon which work is progressing, and 
the promise is very favorable. 

Tower University is an institution located by the Association of Bap- 
tist Churches at Tower City, Cass county, and Hon. Charlemagne Tower 
has endowed it with $100,000. 

The Presbyterians have located a college at Jamestown, Stutsman 
county, and are making vigorous preparations to build. 

The school population of 77,499 above reported includes only those 
over 7 and under 20 years of age, who were unmarried and actual resi- 
dents of organized school corporations June 1, 1884, the date of the cen- 
BU8. Several of these are missing in different counties, including places 
under boards of education, and parts of some counties reporting were 
not organized. There were sixteen counties from which no report was 
received, being recently organized. There are several schools in differ- 
ent ones of these. There are considerable settlements in unorganized 
counties. The greater part of the immigration this year came since 
June 1. 

At a low estimate there are 4,800 persons of school age in the sixteen 
non- reporting counties, over 4,000 not reported in all other counties, and 
again of fully 6,000 by natural increase and migration in all counties, 
making a total of not less than 92,500 persons over 7 and under 20 years 
in the Territory at the present time. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Wm. H. H. Beadle, Supt. Pub. Inst'n. 



THE BLACK HILLS. 

This region, about two-thirds of which lies within the western 
boundary of Dakota, contains the only considerable gold and silver 
deposits in the Territory. The range extends from the south part of 
Butte county, through the counties of Lawrence, Pennington, Custer, 
and well into the northern part of Fall River county, the last named 
occupying the southwestern corner of the Territory. 

The Black Hills proper are enclosed by the two main branches of the 
Cheyenne river, which, uniting at a distance of fifty miles northeast 
from the central hills, form the Big Cheyenne. 



Btjttb County is the most northern of the counties comprising the 
Black Hills group. It has an area of about 1,300 square miles, and a 
population of perhaps 2,000. The principal industries are farming and 
stock-raising, for which the country is well adapted. The general char- 
acter of the surface, outside the Black Hills is rolling prairie, with valleys 
along the streams. 

Lawrence is one of the most wealthy, populous and important coun- 
ties in the Territory, and has an area of 2,000 square miles. About one- 
third of the southwestern portion is hilly and mountainous, and mostly 
covered with a good growth of pine timber; the remaining two- thirds, 
stretching from the foothills to the two branches of the Cheyenne river, 
constitute a portion of the broad-spreading plains which sweep around 
the Hills on the north, south and east. Numerous streams afford ample 
drainage throughout the county. The valleys of the more important 
streams are being rapidly taken by enterprising farmers, and within a 
few years the whole arable area will be under cultivation. The climate 
is a very healthful one, and the water pure and soft. 

Pennington County is immediately south of Lawrence county, and 
extends eighty miles east and west, and twenty, north and south. The 
surface is about equally divided into mountainous and open country, 
the western portion extending into the heart of the Hills, and the 
eastern including the main valleys and plains. About one-half of the 
county is timbered. Sufficient drainage is afforded by the Box Elder, 
Rapid, Spi-^g and Battle creeks. The surveyed lands include nearly 
one-half the area of the county, a large share of which is occupied by 
homesteaders and ranchmen. 

Custer County lies south of Pennington, and has the largest area 
of any of the Hills counties, covering 3,500 square miles. The moun- 
tainous and agricultural lands are about equally divided. There is no 
lack of drainage, as numerous streams abound. The county includes 
nearly one-half the area of the Hills situated in Dakota. About one- 
seventh of the county has been surveyed, and that for the most part 
outside of the Hills. 

Fall River County is best adapted for stock-raising, and that 
important industry is being rapidly and successfully developed. The 
curative properties of the Dakota Hot Springs, which are located in the 
northeastern part of the county, are rendering that locality quite a resort 
for invalids, and it is predicted that their healing qualities will eventually 
give the region a world-wide reputation. 

Dead WOOD, the metropolis of the Black Hills, is situated in the west- 
em part of Lawrence county, in the deep gulches of the Whitewood and 
Dead wood creeks, at an elevation of nearly 4,700 feet above the sea level. 
The city owes its remarkable growth and development to the rich gold 
mines in the immediate vicinity. Prospectors first invaded the neighbor- 
hood in the fall of 1875, and the first cabin was probably erected at that 
time. The grand rush began in the following spring, and the energetic 



miners rapidly reared numerous log cabins along the streams, but with- 
out much attempt at regularity in laying out streets. The site now 
occupied by the busy city was at that time wild and rugged in the 
extreme, and the early settlers disputed with the wild beasts for possession 
of the ground. 

The town was laid out in the spring of 1876, and by summer much 
material progress had been made in evolving something like regularity 
and order out of that chaotic condition which seems inseparable from 
the first settlement of a mining town. A mail line was established, in 
the spring of 1876, between Cheyenne and Sidney, on the Union Pacific 
Railway and the Hills, and a postoffice was planted at Deadwood the 
following year. This office is now one of the most important in the Ter- 
ritory, eleven mail routes centering at this point. 

Before the opening of the Chicago & North- Western Railway to Pierre, 
the Northern mails came via Bismarck. A stage line, finely equipped, has 
recently been established by the Marquis de Mores, from Medora, on the 
line of the Northern Pacific, to Deadwood. The town had become a pop- 
ulous and busy city, when the great fire of 1879 almost totally destroyed 
it in a few hours. The loss was estimated at $1,500,000. This appalling 
calamity, however, failed to discourage the energetic citizens, and almost 
before the last spark had been extinguished, a new city, much more sub- 
stantially built than the first, began to arise. In the spring of 1888, the 
records show that the amount of capital invested in various kinds of 
business aggregated upward of $1,200,000. The disastrous flood in May 
of this year swept away about 150 buildings, occasioning a loss estimated 
at $250,000 in the city of Deadwood alone, and probably the damage to 
property in other parts of the county involved as much more. 

This second disaster was a severe blow to Deadwood, but the accus- 
tomed determination of its people was speedily manifested in the rapid 
restoration of the destroyed districts. 

The city at present contains two substantial banking institutions, three 
churches, a flourishing public school system, a dozen hotels, several ex- 
tensive manufacturing industries, four transportation companies, two 
newspapers, and many prosperous business houses which carry large and 
varied lines of merchandise. 

It is remarkable that so large and prosperous a city could be built up 
and maintained while denied the important and almost essential advan- 
tage of railroad facilities. The approaches from the valleys, in any direc- 
tion, present many obstacles to the construction of these important high- 
ways of traffic and travel; yet there is no doubt that the enterprise and 
untiring energy cf Deadwood capitalists will, ere long, solve this prob- 
lem satisfactorily. 

Custer City is finely situated in the upper valley of French creek, 
in the northern part of Custer county, and was the first town settled in 
the Black Hills. It is about forty-five miles south of Deadwood, and has 
a tri- weekly stage line connecting with the important points both north 
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and south. The population is nearly 500. The town has several good 
hotels, a bank, and several mercantile houses. The people are intelligent 
and enterprising, and are devoted to the development of their city. 

Rapid City, in the northern part of Pennington county, was founded 
m 1880, and has since maintained a steady growth. The city is well sup- 
plied with schools 'and churches, and contains about thirty mercantile 
establishments. It has two printing houses, a library association, four 
hotels, several civic organizations, and various manufacturing industries. 
The population is estimated at 1,200. 

SpeaHfish, a town of much importance, is located on Spearfish 
creek (one of the largest streams in the Hills), in Lawrence county, about 
fourteen niilcs northwest of Deadwood, and near the foot of the cele- 
brated Crow Peak, which rises probably 2,500 feet above the town. It 
is an important centre for the live-stock business, embraces several flour- 
ishing manufacturing industries, and htis all the acquired advantages 
common to enterprising and progressive Western cities. 

Several other important towns in the Black Hills region, which we 
would be glad to notice in detail, did space permit, are Rockerville and 
Harney in Pennington county, Minnesela in Butte, and Galena and Stur 
gis in Lawrence county. 

"We are indebted to Judge Moody, of Deadwood, for the following 

facts: 

The gold shipments, for the last year ending June 30th, upon inquiry of the ezpres? 
companies and banks, I place at ($4,500,000) foar and one-half milliun dollars— a slight 
increase over the year previous. 

or silver shipments, extending from July to December incluf<ive, ($200,000) two 
hundred thousand dollars. Liti^tion closed down the principal silver mine January 
1st, BO only the production (that is, shipment) for the half year is here given. 

One very liurge gold mine— 120 stumps— is about completed at a new camp in Law- 
rence county, called Greenwood, and large additions to the mill facilities, on what is 
known as the Homestead belt, are projected for the coming year. So we look forward 
to greatly increased activity in gold production for next year. 

Kecent developments have disclosed the existence of large bodies of very high grade 
silver ore in what is known as the Carbonate Camp. A smelter has been put in opera- 
tion there, and, in mv judgment, the production of silver from that camp this winter 
and next season will be something immense. The ores assay in some instances as high 
as 2,100 ounces to the ton, and a great deal of the ore is very rich. The former silver 

Sroducing camp wias Galena. That, as I have said, is by litigation suspended in pro- 
uction, but the ores exist and will be worked as soon as the litigation is ended or 
settled. 

The increase in agricultural development during the last year has been very rapid 
all around the Hills. The valleys are settled by thriving farmers, with farms under good, 
and, in many instances, very fine improvements— as lumber and building material are 
cheap and prices of products comparatively high. The farms are much better im- 
proved than in any other part of the Territory, as a rule. 

There have been some 125 to 150 thousand head of stock cattle driven in to this 
region the past year. 

It is estimated by cattle men that around the Hills, and within a region tributary, 
there are nearly or quite 600,000 head of cattle upon the ranges, besides what are 
owned by farmers in small lots. 

The schools are progressing satisfactorily. This city has replaced its High School 
building lost in the flood of 1883, and it is a very creditable structure. Rapid City hat* 
completed its High School building, a very fine one, and Custer is building one. <Tood 
substantial school buildings are being erected in nearly every settlement, and schools 
are maintained with great liberality. Indeed, I think the Revenue, as at present arranged, 
is in excess of what can reasonauly be used. 

The Normal School building at Spearfish has been completed so far as tho appropri- 
ation would permit, and it ought to be fostered and encouraged, as it is the ouly one 
devoted to that special purpose in this extreme West. 

Of all things connected with educational matters, a School of Mines should be estab- 
Uehed by the Territory somewhere in these BUls counties , Here are gold, silver, lead, 
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copper, iron, tin, mIciL salt, coal, gypsam, asbestos, and I know not what other of the 
mmerals, beside the different varieties of valuable build injr and ornamental stones. 
In other words it ia a fruitful field for research and study, and the children of the Terri- 
tory and future State should have the facilities for learning and knowing all the sci- 
ences necessary to its development. 

I have not epoken of the production of other minerals save gold and silver, as neces- 
sarily the shipments are light or none at all for them without railroad transporta- 
tion. However, the mica production has been quite important, averaging a part of the 
time $3,000 per week. It is said to be very excellent in quality «nd much sought after. 

In this hurried manner I have given you, in a general way, the result of mv infor- 
mation and observation, aod have endeavored to rather under-state than over-state the 
facts regarding this really wonderful portion of the West. 



THE TURTLE MOUNTAIN REGION. 

The Turtle Mountains are simply a vast swell in the great prairie 
region of the Northwest, situated partly in Dakota and partly in British 
America, and covering an area about fifty miles by thirty, equal to 1,500 
square miles, two-thirds of which are within the limits of Dakota. 
That portion lying south of the international boundary is wholly included 
in the counties of Rolette and Bottineau, 

The grand plateau rises sometimes abruptly, but generally with a 
gentle slope, from the surrounding prairie. The interior is a region of 
broken hills, lofty buttes, deep valleys, lakes and streams, and the whole 
mountain region is well timbered. It is drained by branches- of the 
Souris or Mouse river in the west and southwest, and by the headwaters 
of the Pembina river on the northeast. The highest elevation in this 
region is known as Butte St. Paul, which rises 700 feet above the sur- 
rounding prairie and 2,300 above the sea. The largest lake is near the 
west end of the mountain region, and is about three and a half miles in 
length. The range extends through the northeastern part of Bottineau 
county, and covers a large area in the north and west portions of Rolette 
county. About two-thirds of the latter county, including the mount- 
ainous portion, is included in an Indian Reservation. Most of the hind 
in these two counties below the mountains is of excellent quality and 
contains much good timber. Lignite coal in vast quantities abounds in 
the region and is well adapted for fuel and general heating purposes, and 
is being extensively mined. 

St. Johns, an important town in the Turtle Mountain country, is situ- 
ated near the northeast corner of Rolette county. Other settlements in 
the county are Dunseith, Rolette, Hurricane Lake, McFadden*s and 
Davidson. 

Bottineau is a thriving town in the county of that name, and the 
entire region is being rapidly settled and developed. 



THE SIOUX INDIAN RESERVATION. 

This reservation occupies more than twenty-two per cent, of the 
entire area of Dakota, containing 34,125 square miles. It covers a tr^act 
emibracing twenty -five entire counties west of the Missouri river, extend- 
ing north above the forty -sixth parallel, west to the eastern boundaries 
of the first tier of counties east of the Montana and Wyoming line, and 
south to the southern boundary of the Territory. The Reservation also 
includes portions of Hughes, Buffalo, Brule and Charles Mix counties, 
east of the Missouri, but aside from these strips this river forms its 
eastern boundary. The Reservation was created by a treaty with the 
various tribes of Sioux Indians in 1868, and was originally much larger, 
but was reduced in 1870 by the Government withdrawing the Black 
Hills. The Reservation, which contains much of the finest agricultural 
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and grazing land in the Territory, is occupied by about 25 000 Indians. 
It was proposed by a commission appointed in 1883 to reduce this Res- 
ervation by purchasing about 14,000 square miles of the southern portion, 
and a bill for this purpose passed the Senate and is now pending in the 
House of Representatives. It is highly probable that this bill will 
become a law during the present year, thus opening up for occupation 
and settlement an extensive area of choice lands. 



BENEVOLEin? AND PENAL INSTITUTIONS. 

These institutions comprise two Insane Asylums, one at Yankton and 
one at Jamestown, the latter on the modern cottage plan; a Deaf and 
Dumb School, at Sioux Falls; and two Penitentiaries, one at Sioux Falls, 
and the other at Bismarck. The buildings are all of brick or stone and 
constructed in a first-class manner. 



THE PRESS OP DAKOTA. 

The newspapers exert a potent influence upon the growth and devel- 
opment of the Territory, and are important factors in promoting an in- 
terchange of public sentiment respecting its best interests. They are 
conducted mainly by journalists of ability and experience, who are 
alive to the welfare of the Territory, and who manifest commendable zeal 
in presenting news, and original and carefully selected matter of a char- 
acter suited to the requirements and tastes of that intelligent and pro- 
gressive class which constitutes the bulk of Uie community. A list of 
the newspapers published in Dakota is given below. Although much 
care has been taken in its preparation, it is not improbable that a few 
papers of recent establishment have been omitted, while possibly a few 
others, which appear here, have discontinued publication. Still, the 
list is substantially a correct one. It will be seen that newspapers are 
published in seventy-four counties; that they aggregate 275 in number; 
that twenty-two are issued daily, six monthly, and one semi-monthly. 
All the remaining 246 are published weekly. 



AURORA COUNTY. 

Aurora County Standard Plankinton 

Dakota Free Press, Ind " 

Times White Lake 

BARNES COUNTY. 

Benefit, Ind Oriska 

North Dakota Farmer (monthly) ... ** 

Enterprit«e Sanborn 

Barnes County Record, Ind . ..Valley City 

TimcH (daily), Rep 

Democrat 






BEADLB COUNTY. 

Jhn River Valley Eagle Altoona 

News Bonilla 

Independent, Ind Cavour 

Dakota Fanner (monthly), Agric. Huron 

Dakota H II n mite, Kep..! 

Dakota Leader, Rep 



*i 



Times (daily), Rep Huron 

Times, Rep " 

Times ' Wessington 

BILLINGS COUNTY. 

Bad Lands Cow Boy Medora 

BON HOMME COUNTY. 

Dakota Citizen, Dem Scotland 

Times, Rep Sprinirfleld 

Tribune, Rep Tyndall 

BROOKINGS COUNTY. 

Times Aurora 

Brookings County Press, Rep.. Brookings 
Brookingrt County Sentinel,Rep. *' 

Commonwealth *• 

Record Elkton 

Tribune, Ind. Rep Volga 
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BBOWN COUNTY. 

Dakota Pioneer, Rep Aberdeen 

Republican, Rep '* 

Brown Coanty Sentinel Colombia 

Dispatch *' 

Free Preea Detroit 

Free Press, Rep Frederick 

Advocate Groton 

Dakota Valley Tribune, Rep Ordway 

BRULE COUNTT. 

star, Rep Bijou Rills 

Dakota Democrat, Dem Chamberlain 

Register, Rep •* 

Brule Index, Rep Kimball 

Graphic, Ind " 

Press, Itep Pukwana 

BUBLEIOH COUNTY. 

Journal (daily) , Rep Bismarck 

Journal, Rep ** 

Tribune (dally), Rep »* 

Tribune, Rep 

Blade (daily), Dem 

BUTTB COUNTY, 

Boomer Minncsela 

CASS COUNTY. 

Argus (daily), Rep Fargo 

Argus, Rep ** 

Morton's Daily Bulletin (monthly) . " 
Novske Americaner (Scand.), Rep . *' 
Northwestern Farmer (mo), Agric " 

Republican (daily). Rep " 

Republican " 

Sun (daUy) " 

Democrat (daily), Dem " 

Herald, Ind Tower City 

CHARLES MIX COUNTY. 

Republican Castalia 

County Record, Rep Wheeler 

CLARK COUNTY. 

Clark Coanty Pilot Clark 

Clark County Review ** 

CLAY COUNTY. 

Dakota Republican, Rep Vermillion 

PlainTalk '• 

CODINGTON COUNTY. 

Dakota Eagle, Ind Henry 

Codington County Courier, 

Rep Watertown 

Courier (daily). Rep 

Dakota News, Rep ** 

CUSTER COUNTY. 

(Chronicle, Ind Custer 

DAVISON COUNTY. 

Capital, Rep Mitchell 

Mail.Ind 

Republican (daily), Rep '* 

Reiiublican, Rep " 

Gazette, Rep Mount Vernon 

PAY COUNTY. 

Gazette, Rep Andover 

Herald, Ind Bristol 

Daylight, Rep Britton 

Reporter audf Farmer, Rep Webster 

DEUEL COUNTY. 

Deuel County Advocate Gary 

Inter-State, Rep '* 



DICKET COUNTY. 

Jim River Journal Eaton 

Dickey County Leader, Rep Ellendale 

News " 

Herald Hudson 

Commercial Keystone 

Times, Rep PortlSmma 

Dickey County Press Torktown 

DOUGLAS COUNTY. 

Douglas County Chronicle.. Grand View 
St)u I h Dakota Tribune, Rep. . ' ♦ 
Globe, Rep Harrison 

EDMUNDS COUNTY. 

Dakota Tribune Ipswich 

Edmunds County Gazette '* 

EMMONS COUNTY. 

Record Williamsport 

PAULK COUNTY. 

Alpha Devoe 

Times Faulktou 

Radiator Harrington 

FOSTER COUNTY. 

Foster County Gazette Carrington 

News '* 

Transcript, Ind New Rockf ord 

GRAND FORKS COUNTY. 

Herald (daily), Rep Grand Forks 

Herald, Rep *' 

Plaindealer, (daily), Ind. . . . *' 

Plaindealer, Ind " 

Tidende (Norwegian), Rep. . '• 

Leader, Rep Larimore 

Pioneer. Rep '* 

Times, Rep Ojata 

GRANT COUNTY. 

Herald, Rep Big Stone City 

Grant County Review, Rep Millbank 

News-Letter ** 

GRIGGS COUNTY. 

Courier Cooperstown 

HAMLIN COUNTY. 

Hamlin County Times, Rep . . Castlewood 
Bell, Ind Estelline 

HAND COUNTY. 

Spring Lake Star Dean 

Chronicle Howell 

Dakota State Journal Miller 

Hand County Press ** 

Ree Valley Free Press Ree Heights 

Dakota State Journal, Rep. .St. Lawrence 
Tribune " 

HANSON COUNTY. 

Hanson County Advocate, Rep.Alexandria 
nerald,Rep '* 

HUGHES COUNTY. 

Advocate, Dem Blunt 

Times, Ind *' 

News, Ind Canning 

Star Harrola 

Dakota Journal, Ind Pierre 

Free Press (daily) ** 

Free Press " 

Recorder (daily). Rep " 

Recorder, Rep " 

Signal (dally), Ind " 

Signal, Ind •« 
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HUTOHINHOir COUNTY. 

Advance, Rep Dakota City 

Hntchlnson County News, Rep Menno 

Clipper Milltown 

Hutchinson County Record, Rep. . .Olivet 

HYDE COUNTY. 

Vox Populi, Rep Highmore 

Advocate Uughitt 

JERAULD COUNTY. 

Jerauld County Journal, Rep Alpena 

Jerauld County News, lud Templeton 

NewR Waterbury 

Herald, Wessington Springs (Elmer P. O.) 

KIDDEB COUNTY. 

Globe, Ind Dawson 

Herald, Rep Steele 

KINGSBURY COUNTY. 

EiBgsbury County News, Rep. . .De Smet 

Herald Iroquois 

Times, Rep Lake Preston 

Gazette Nordland 

LAKE COUNTY. 

Lake County Leader, Rep Madison 

Sentinel, Rep ♦' 

Bond, Rep Wentworth 

LA MOUBB COUNTY. 

Journal, Rep Grand Rapids 

Chronicle, Ind La Moure 

La Moure County Progress, Rep. " 

LA-WRENCE COUNTY. 

Black Hills Pioneer (daily), 

Rep Deadwood 

Black Hills Pioneer. Rep " 

Black Hills Times (aaily), Rep. 

Black Hills Times, Rep 

Tribune (daily), Rep Lead City 

Dakota Register, Ina. Spearflsn 

Record Sturgis 

LINCOLN COUNTY. 

Advocate, Rep Canton 

News, Rep " 

HcCOOK COUNTY. 

Dakota Journal, Ind Bridge water 

Tlmec.Rep ♦' 

Herald Montrose 

PioneCT Register, Rep Salem 

Mcintosh coltjty. 
Herald Hoskins 

MCLEAN COUNTY. 

Times Washburn 

McFHERSON COUNTY. 

McPherson County News Koto 

McPherson County Statidard Leola 

Pioneer Banner " 

MERCEB COUNTY. 

Pilot Stanton 

MINER COUNTY. 

Courier Canova 

Prairie Home CarUiagc 

Advance Howard 

Farmer '* 

MINNEHAHA COUNTY. 

Exponent, Rep Dell Rapids 

ArguB, Dem *.Sioux Falls 

3 






Leader. Ind Sioux Falls 

Press (daily), Rep '* 

Press, Rep " 

Review (monthly) " 

Enterprise, Rep Valley Springs 

MOODT COUNTY. 

Express, Rep Egan 

Dakota (Norw'g'n-Dan . ) Flandreau 

Herald,Ind •' 

Moody Co. Enterprise, Rep.. " 

MORTON COUNTY. 

Pioneer (daily) , Ind Mandan 

Pioneer, Ind 

Times, Ind. Rep 






NELSON COUNTY. 

Nelson County News Lakota 

Nelson County Capital Michigan City 

PEMBINA COUNTY. 

Sentinel Bathgate 

Dakota Sun Elgin 

Dakota Messenger, Ind Hamilton 

Western Advertiser, Ind ** 

Mountain Echo, Ind Olga 

Pioneer Express, Rep .Pembina 

Times St. Thomas 

PENNINGTON COUNTY. 

Bluck Hills Index, Dem Rapid City 

Black Hills Journal, Ind '* 

Republican ** 

POTTER COUNTY. 

Herald and Soldiers' Advo- 
cate, Rep Appomattox 

Press, Rep Forest City 

Herald, Rep Gettysburg 

CJlarion, Ind Pembroke 

Potter County Union Union 

RAMSEY COUNTY. 

Inter-Ocean Devil's Lake 

Pioneer-Press *' 

Devil's Lake Globe Grand Harbor 

RANSOM COUNTY. 

Dakota Clipper, Rep Lisbon 

Star 

Herald,' Ind Sheldon 

RICHLAND COUNTY. 

Mercury Wahpctou 

Richland Co. Gazette, Rep — 
Times, Rep 

ROBERTS COUNTY. 

Dakota Sun .Travare 

Roberts County Record Wilmot 

ROLETTE COUNTY. 

Herald Dunseith 

SANBORN COUNTY. 

Sentinel Diana 

Sanborn County Advocate — Forestburg 

TimeB,Ind ** 

Blade, Rep Letcher 

News Woonsocket 

Times, Rep " 

SARGENT COUNTY. 

Sargent County Item, Rep Dunbar 

Sargent County Teller, Rep Milnor 

f ilot, Ind Ransom City 
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SPINK COUNTY. 

Spink County Heraldf Rep Aehton 

Record Doland 

Spink County Spy, Ind Frankfort 

Advocate ** 

Tribune, Rep Mellette 

Advance, Ind Northville 

Dakota Dispatch, Ind Redfleld 

Dakota Sun, Rep *' 

Journal, Rep ** 

Chronicle Tulare 

STARK COUNTY. 

Press, Ind Dickinson 

STEELE COUNTY. 

Pioneer, Ind Hope 

STUTSMAN COUNTY. 

Alert, Ind. Rep Jamestown 

Capital (daily). Rep 

Capital, Rep " 

Pioneer (German) ** 

SULLY COUNTY. 

Herald, Ind Carson 

Sully County Watchman, Rep Clifton 

News, Rep Fairbank 

Tribune, Rep •* 

Spy Norfolk 

Times, Rep Okobojo 

Journal, Ind Oneida 



TRAILL COUNTY. 

Banner, Rep Hillsboro 

Tribune Mayville 

Inter-Ocean Portland 

TURNER COUNTY. 

Turner County Herald, Ind Hurley 

Sentinel, Rep Marion Junction 

Dakota State Record Parker 

New Era, Ind. Rep '* 

Pilot Swan Lake 

Western Educator (monthly) . .Educa- 
tional Parker 

UNION COUNTY. 

News, Ind Beresford 

Union County Courier, Rep Elk Point 

WALSH COUNTY, 

Gazette, Rep Garfield 

News and Times, Rep Grafton 

Messenger, Ind Medford 

Forest River Journal, Rep Minto , 

WALWORTH COUNTY. 

Leader Le Beau 

Pioneer Scranton 

YANKTON COUNTY. 

Dakota Freie Presse, Rep Yankton 

Dakota Herald, Dem " 

Dakota Outlook ^semi-mo.) *' 

Press and Dakotaian (daily) , Rep. *' 
Press and Dakotaian, Rep ** 



THE RAILROADS OP THE TERRITORY. 



The Northern Pacific Railroad. 

(Communicated.) 

The main line of this great transcontinental thoroughfare extends 
across the entire width of Dakota from east to west, a distance of 375 
miles. The road enters the Territory at Fargo and leaves it twenty-five 
miles west of the Little Missouri river. At Fargo, the Fargo & South- 
western branch diverges and runs to the town of La Moure on the 
James river, a distance of eighty-eight miles. At Sanborn, the Sanborn, 
Cooperstown & Turtle Mountain Branch runs northward to Coopers- 
town, 36 miles. From Jamestown, the Jamestown & Northern Branch 
extends to Minnewaukan, at the west end of Devil's Lake, ninety-one 
miles. At Wahpeton, the Northern Pacific, Fergus Falls & Black Hills 
Branch, which leaves the main line at Wadena, Minn., enters the Terri- 
tory and runs to Milnor, forty-two miles. All these branches are to be 
extended as soon as the development of the country, in advance of their 
present termini, warrants further construction. The total mileage of 
road now belonging to the Northern Pacific system in Dakota is 637, 
although the whole rtjad, comprising 2,547 miles, is tributary to the Ter- 
ritory, affording markets both at the East and the West for the products 
of this region. 

The Northern Pacific Company received from Congress a gi*ant of 
the alternate sections of land on each side of its track through Dakota 
for a distance of forty miles, and this was extended to fifty miles as an 
indemnity limit withm which lands have been taken in lieu of those oc- 
cupied by settlers on the railroad sections within the grant before the 
construction of the road. A considerable portion of the railroad lands 
have been sold, especially those lying east of the Missouri river. 
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About eight million acres still remain in the hands of the company, 
however, and are offered for sale at low prices and on the liberal terms of 
five and ten annual payments, with interest at seven per cent. On the 
main line west of Jamestown, and also on the branches, excellent land 
may still be obtained by settlers within short distances of the railroad 
and in the near vicinitv of postoffices, stores, schools and churches. 
These lands are adapted not only in a special degree to the production 
of North Dakota's great staple of hard spring wheat, but also to the 
raising of oats, barley, flax, Indian corn and vegetables, and to the 
rearing of cattle, sheep, mules and horses. 

The principal towns on the Northern Pacific lines in Dakota are as 
follows : On the main line, Fai'go, Casselton, Tower City, Valley Cit3^ 
Sanborn, Jamestown, Dawson, Steele, Bismarck, Mandan, Dickinson and 
Medora. On the branches : Wahpeton, Milnor, Lisbon, La Moure, 
Cooperstown, Carrington, New Rockford and Minnewaukan. All of 
these towns are steadily growing, and together with many smaller ones, 
offer good openings for the employment of business enterprise and 
capital. In the rich agricultural country tributary to the Northern 
Pacific lines there is room for many thousands oi farmers to make 
homes for themselves on the virgin prairie soil. 

The Northern Pacific Railroad Company issues a sectional map of 
North Dakota, showing the railroad lands for sfile and the unoccupied 
government lands, and describing the country, giving the prices and the 
terms on which railroad lands are sold, and a synopsis of the home- 
stead, pre-emption and timber culture laws under which land may be 
obtained of the government free. This, and other publications are 
sent free of charge, by addressing Charles B. Lamborn, Land Com- 
missioner Northern Pacific Railroad, St. Paul, Minn. 



St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba Railway. 

(Communicated.) 

The railway system of the St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba Com- 
pany, starting from St. Paul, Minneapolis and Dulutli, has, within the 
boundaries of Dakota, 509 miles of completed road, entering the Terri- 
tory at Wahpeton, Fargo and Grand Forks, the three most important 
towns in Northeastern Dakota. 

From "Walipeton, the line bears to the westward, crossing the North- 
ern Pacific road at Casselton, the Devil's Lake line at Larimore, thence 
north to its present terminus at Park river, in Walsh county, having 
diverging lines at Everest (two miles south of Casselton), for Hope and 
Portland. 

From Fargo, the line runs nearly due north, near and parallel to the 
Red river, to the international boundary at Neche. 

From Grand Forks, the line is westward, with its present terminus 
at Devil's Lake. All of these lines, running as they do the entire length 
of the Red River valley and into the heart of the Devil's Lake district, 
with its adjoining Turtle Mountain and Mouse River countries, have 
made accessible and opened up to settlement the richest and most pro- 
ductive part of Northern Dakota. 

The Red River valley and all of the country tributary to this road has 
become recognized as the spring wheat garden of the world, and is to- 
day the only known wheat growing section, where, with the present ex- 
ceptional low prices of that cereal, it can still be grown at a profit for the 
producer. The greater part of the railwa}^ system of this road in Dak- 
ota is outside of all land grant limits, and all of the lands through which 
it runs are open for settlement under the pre-emption and homestead 
laws. 
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This fact, as well as the recognized richness of the soil and its other 
many advantages, have attracted to the country an immense immigration 
and an absorption of government lands unprecedented in the history of 
the settlement of any part of the United States. The United States Land 
Office, at Grand Forks, was opened in the spring of 1880, at Devil's Lake 
in the fall of 1883, from those dates up to the 30th of June, 1884, there 
were made by actual settlers 21,125 entries, covering 3,839,253 acres, 
equal to a solid tract of SIX THOUSAND SQUARE MILES. 

Devil's Lake, from which the town takes its name (now the terminus 
of the St. Paul, Minneapolis «& Manitoba Railway), is a remarkable and 
attractive body of salt water — in fact, an inland salt sea. It is fifty-five 
miles in length and from three to fifteen miles wide, with over 300 miles 
of coast line, so indented and broken by bays, coves and capes is the 
contour of the shore line. 

The shores are very picturesque, combining many attractive varieties 
of landscape, wooded points and bays, smooth, verdant meadows, rocky 
promontories and enticing beach. The sand resembles that of the sea, 
and the huge rocks found in many parts are whitened by the chemical 
ingredients of the water. 

This water is found to contain chloride of sodium, sulphate and car- 
bonate of soda combined with lime and magnesium, and a trace of iron. 
Its specific gravity is 1006, while that of the ocean is 1025. Sulphur 
springs are also found on the banks a short distance from the lake. 



Chicagro, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. 

(Communicated.) 

The present Chicago y Milwaukee <& St. Paul Railway is what geologists 
would term d^ y conglomerate " the oldest ingredient of which, the Mil- 
waukee & Waukesha Railroad, was chartered in 1847 by the territorial 
legislature of Wisconsin. In 1851-'52-'53-'55 and *56 were chartered 
by the Wisconsin legislature various roads between different points. 

February 11th, 1874, the legislature of Wisconsin changed the cor- 
porate name of the system of roads which had been built and acquired 
by the Milwaukee «& St. Paul Railway, to that given at the head of this 
compendium, which, at that time, consisted of lines of road in Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Iowa and Minnesota, aggregating about 1,400 miles of rail- 
way, since which time, the work of construction and purchase has been 
continued, until, at this writing, December, 1884, the aggregate mileage 
is 4,805, distributed as follows : In Illinois, 310 miles; in Wisconsin, 
1,220 miles ; in Iowa, 1,060 miles ; in Minnesota, 1,419 miles ; in Dakota, 
796 miles. 

In the spring of 1879 the first extension of this company into Dakota 
was made, via Canton, to Marion and Running Water. 

The Dakota lines -of the road are divided as follows : 

The Sioiix City & Dakota Division, between Sioux City, Elk Point, 
Yankton, Scotland, Rock Valley, Eden and Sioux Falls, 120 miles. 

The Iowa & Dakota Division, between Canton and Chamberlain, 
Marion Junction and Running Water, 212 miles. 

The Southern Minnesota Division extends into Dakota, from Flan- 
dreau to Woonsocket, and from Egan to Sioux Falls, 130 miles. 

The Hastings & Dakota Division, between Ortonville, Aberdeen, 
Ipswich, Ellendale, Mitchell, Millbank and Wilmot, 334 miles. This 
Division of the road traverses and intersects the James river and Sioux 
valleys, giving the Territory two outlets into and through Minnesota, and 
one through Iowa, all three leading to Milwaukee and d»«%go, through 
the richest portions of Minnesota, Iowa, Wisconsin and Northtrn Illinois. 

A glance at the map of the ''Great Northwest " shows the importance 
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to Dakota of this great " system *' — all of which are continuations of or 
ramifications from the "trunk lines" of this vast railway, thus bringing 
the people of Dakota and their products into direct relation with the 
trade of the great business centres, and agricultural, timber and mineral 
regions of the great States named ; by which means, also, the whole 
country, from the Lakes to the Missouri, is converted into a '* neighborhood!' 
of magnificent proportions and immense resources, and its diverse ele- 
ments constantly becoming more congruous in sentiment, through the 
community of interest thus created. 



Fargro Southern Bcdlway. 

The Fargo Southern is the only completed line in the Territory char- 
tered by Dakota. It has a solid road bed, steel rails and a thoroughly- 
equipped passenger and freight department, running solid trains south, 
from Fargo to Ortonville, at the foot of Big Stone Lake, in Minnesota, 
where it connects with the Hastings «& Dakota Division of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul system, whose road it uses to Minneapolis and St. 
Paul, making three trunk lines from the metropolis of the Red River 
Valley, to the supply depots at the head of navigation on the Mississippi. 
The Fargo Southern was originated and built by the energy of Fargo 
business men and capital, assisted by H. E. Sargent, late General Manager 
of the Northern Pacific, who is president of the new road. 

From Ortonville it is eighty-five miles to Flandreau, and this portion 
of the road is to be completed during the coming year. This will 
enable citizens from all sections of South Dakota to reach the capital, 
and all points in North Dakota, from twenty -four to forty-eight hours 
earlier than heretofore, via St. Paul, and at much less expense. 



Chicagro & North- Western Railway. 

The Chicago «& North- Western Railway Company, with its character- 
istic business forethought, has invested millions of dollars in building its 
lines in Central Dakota. Its various lines now penetrate the richest and 
best portions of the Territory. Along its road have sprung up such cities 
as Pierre, Huron, Watertown, Redfield, Aberdeen, Columbia, Brook- 
ings, and many others, all of which have attained almost world-wide 
reputations for their rapid and permanent growth and prosperity. Too 
much can not be said in praise of the wise policy adopted by this com- 
pany for the development of this portion of the Territory, whose prosper- 
ous condition to-day is due largely to the efforts of this great corporation; 
and as it has been in the past, so will it continue to be in the future, the 
exponent of progress and development in Dakota. New lines will be 
built as circumstances require them, and it will be safe to assume that 
wherever the North- Western has interests in Dakota there will be chances 
for safe and profitable investment. 

About the first of June, 1880, the Chicagc & North- Western Railway 
Company began to build an extension of its Winona & St. Peter Rail- 
road from Tracy, in Lyon county, Minnesota, 526 miles northwest of 
Chicago, toward the Missouri river. 

Since that day it has built and opened for traffic that line through to 
Pierre, in Hughes county, Dakota, on the Missouri river ; has built and 
operates a branch from Huron, up the ' ' Jim " river valley to Columbia, 
the county seat of Brown county; another branch from a point about 
half way between Brookings and Volga, in Brookings county, to Water- 
town, via Castlewood; another from Ha warden (Calliope), in Sioux 
county, Iowa, via Hurley, Parker, Salem and Vilas, to Brookings; and 
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another branch from Watertown, due west to Redfield, in Spink county; 
thus opening up for settlement, Brookings, Kirgsbury, Beadle, Hand, 
Hyde, Hughes, Spink, Brown, Clark, Union, Clay, McCook, Turner, 
Miner and Hamlin counties, in Dakota. By these lines of raiload. 
Grant, Day, Sully, Campbell, Walworth, Faulk, Edmimds and McPher- 
son counties, in Dakota, are brought within " settling distance " of its 
stations, and the land is now being rapidly *' taken up" by actual set- 
tlers. 



The Bock Island System in Dakota. 

During 1884, the Burlington, Cedar Rapids & Northern Railway 
extended its line from Lake Park, in Dickinson county, Iowa, to Water- 
town, Dakota, the road passing through Brookings, Deuel and Coding- 
ton counties, terminating for the present at Watertown, the young and 
thriving capital of Codington county, and the seat of the United States 
Land Office for that district. 

This line of railway is built through a most fertile section, now pop- 
ulated by a very intelligent and thrifty class of farmers, mainly from 
our older States. The farmers of this section of tlie Territory are testing 
to a remarkable degree the capabilities of the country for diversified 
agriculture. This new railway, besides affording direct access to the 
markets of Central Iowa, Illinois and Chicago, is important to the Terri- 
tory from the fact that it is the most direct line to the coal fields of Iowa, 
and thus reduces the price of fuel to our citizens. 

In the science of railroad building, the construction of this line is a 
new departure in the West, especially since it follows the high land, 
avoiding all cuts, in order that it shall not be subject to overflow from 
water or closed by snow-drifts in the winter. 

Contemporaneously with the building of the above road, the Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota & Pacific Railway constructed a line from Morton, on the 
Minnesota river, to Watertown. This railroad enters Dakota in Grant 
county, and, it is understood, will be pushed beyond its present termi- 
nus during the season of 1885. This road, like the Burlington, Cedar 
Rapids & Northern extension, is a high-land road, and passes through a 
portion of the Territory which is unexcelled for fertility of soil. These 
roads are familiarly known to Dakotaians as a part of the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific Railway system, and add to the Territory another com- 
peting line for the carriage of the products of Central, Southern and 
Eastern Dakota to the great markets of Minneapolis, St. Paul and 
Chicago. 

The construction of these lines must add immensely to the value of 
the country traversed, besides giving a guarantee to our citizens that 
fair and equitable freight and passenger rates will be maintained. Com 
ing, as they do, one from the south and one from the east, they furnish 
Dakota what she most needs, viz., fuel and lumber. 



OOUl^TIES. 



AT.T.RED COUNTY. 

This county lies on the western boundary, near the northwest part of the Territory. 
Nearly one-half the area is included in a military reservation, the remainder being 
unsurveyed and practically unoccupied. 

AURORA COUNTY. 

Aurora county is situated on the western water-shed of the James river, between 
that stream and the Missouri river. It lies toward the southeastern part of the Terri- 
tory, and is drained by streams which flow iuto the above-named rivers. The county 
comprises twenty townships, with an area of 720 square miles, or 460,800 acres. 

The soil is a deep, black, sli<;htly sandy loam, mixed with a light, sandy clay, 
retains moisture well, and gives a very rapid growth. The rainfall averages twenty- 
nine inches. Rains are frequent and not very heavy. The average is gradually 
increasing as the country is being settled, and is ample for all crops here raised. No 
drouth has ever visited this locality, and from the nature of the soil, with the dews 
usual, such a thing as serious drouth is quite improbable. 

The climate is good, the days in summer very warm, and the nights cool, requiring 

a blanket for covering while sleeping. There is perfect freedom from malaria and 

disease, and physicians are about the only class who will And this country unprofit- 
able. The winters are not cold, and the mercury does not often register as low as 
twenty degrees below, and, by reason of the dry and light air, neither men nor stock are 
seriously affected thereby. 

There are several considerable bodies of water in the county, the principal of which 
are White Lake, in the northwestern part, covering nearly 3,000 acres, and Platte Lake, 
near the west line. A half dozen smaller lakes are scattered over the central portions 
of the county. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway passes through the centre of the 
county, east and west. 

Aurora county contains six churches, thirty-six schools, and five newspapers. 

Plankington is the largest town. It boasts a population of 2,200, and was incor- 
porated in 1882. The town is situated on the line of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway; has a court house and jail, erected at a cost of $18,000; a flouring mill, 
with a capacity of 100 barrels per day; a fine school house, costing ?5.000, and a large 
number of mercantile houses, representing all the various lines of business. 

White Lake is a thrifty village, west of Plankington, having a population of 600, a 
flne school house, roller mill, and several churches. 

BARNES COUNTY. 

( Commxxnicated. ) 

Barnes county is in the second 1 ier of counties west from the Red river. It is 
rectangular, being six townships, or thirty-six miles, wide, and seven townships, or 
forty-two miles, long. 

Its forty-two townships contain 1,512 sections, or 967,680 acres of land. The 
Sheyenne river, by far the largest, longest and most important branch of the Red 
river on the west side, passes nearly through the centre of the county from north to 
south, and,- with its small feeders, provides Barnes county with the most perfect 
drainage found in any portion of the valley. The surface is gently rolling in most 
parts, but along the river and creeks it is of course lower, the land rising in both 
directions from the beds of the streams and inclosing some fine timbered lauds and 
rich meadows. It is of course known that there is but a comparatively small amount 
of timber on the prairies west of the Red river, but Barnes county has a better native 
supply of timber and fuel than any other on the Dakota division of the Northern 
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In and flows throngh the northeastern comer. There are also about twenty small lakes, 
mostly in the centre of the coanty. About ninety-seren per cent, of the surface is up- 
land prairie and three per cent, bottom lands. 

It must b« understood that Barnes county is strictly in the Red River Vallev, and 
that districts outside of that, charmed region do not pohsess the same wonderful agri- 
cultural characteristics, while different parts of the valley itself vary in the degree of 
fertility. The west'-rn boundary of this county is the western limit of the valley, and 
beyond it the magical yielding capacity of the soil ceases, 

Barnes county is mostly upland prairie, only the valley of the Sheyenne river 
being excepted. 

In many parts of Barnes county, in the valleys of the streams, on the rich, sheltered 
bottomlands, the farmers have great success with cattle and sheep. Both as meat 
and as workers or milkers, the cattle brinu: good prices, while the sheep produce a 
very valuable wool in great abundance. All animals are peculiarly healthy in this 
b: ight, dry climate, and the sweet, nutritious grass and pure water of Barnes county 
cause their meat to be more than usually delicious in flavor. Dairying is another 
branch of the farming bueiness which can be made quite profltable, as no better dairy 
articles can be produced in the world than here, while the native supply is limited, and 
the great bulk of that connuraed is brought from a distance and sold at high prices. 

The Northern Pacific Railroad passes through the centre of the county from east to 
west, and the Sanborn, Cuoperstown & Turtle Mountain Railroad traverses the north- 
western portion, running north a^d sooth. 

Valley City, the county seat/is a flourishing town of 1 ,200 inhabitants. It Is situated 
upon the Sheyenne river and on the line of the Northern Pacific Railroad. 

Sanborn and Oriska are thriving villages, west of Valley City, and are also upon the 
Northern Pacific Railroad', the former being also the southern terminus of the San- 
bom, Coopcrstown & Turtle Mountain Railroad. 

The people of Barnes county are refined and cultured, many of them coming from 
the large cities of the East. Glood schools are maintained in almost every district 
throughout the county, with an enrollment of about 1,500 pupils. 

The different church societies are here represented, having suitable buildings, and 
are provided with resident pastors. 

BEADLE COUNTY. 

Beadle county is situated in the James River Valley, toward the southeastem part 
of Dakota, and about equi-distant from the Minnesota State line and the Missouri 
river. It comprises thirty-five congressional townships, equal to 1,260 square miles, or 
806,400 acres. It is traversed, north and south, by the James river, which, with its 
feeders. Pearl, Cain and Shue creeks, thoroughly drains the county. 

The surface, with the exception of the river bottoms, is gently undulating prairie, 
broken in some instances by elevations. 

The soil is principally a black, sandy loam ; the subsoil a whitish, sandy clay, im- 
pregnated with lime and magnesia, making it strong and fertile. Boulders are scat- 
tered about the surface in some portions, and are also found at considerable depths Id 
the subsoil. These rarely form an impediment to cultivation, and are exceedingly 
useful for building purposes. Lake Byron, in the northeastern part of the county, is a 
fine sheet of water, covering an area of about 1,000 acres. 

The county was first settled in 1879. The Chicago & North-Westem Railway 

traverses the county from east to west through the central portion, and its Columbia 

branch, running north, divides the northern portion into nearly equal parts. The 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway is built through the western part, north and 
south. 

Toe population of Beadle county is about 10,000, and consists mostly of Americans, 
with some Germans, and a sprinkling of other nationalities. 

The soil is exceedingly rich and fertile, wheat, corn and the small graios yielding 
abundantly. Guden vegetables are very prolific, and many of them grow to an enor- 
mous size. 

Huron, the county seat, is a city of remarkable growth, and is, indeed, one of the 
most populous and important cities in all Dakota. It was ushered into existence, 
on paper, in June, 1880, and is at the present time a city of 3,500 inhabitants. Sit- 
nated near the bank of the far-famed '*Jim'* river (properly James, or Dakota), 
in the very heart of a country whose superior, as regards fertility, does not exist, and 
at the junction of three important lines of railroad, which reach, with their con- 
nections, thousands of miles into all points of the compass, it would be an almost 
utter impossibility for Huron to be less than great. It is often said that a town, to be 
of healthy growth, must not improve and enlarge more rapidly than the settlement of 
the surrounding country. This is a fallacy as regards Huron. The society of Huron is 
suggestive of an eastern city, inasmuch as it is composed of eastern people of culture 
and refinement. Six houses of religiouB worship, all superior in architectural design. 
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BILLINGS COUNTY. 

Billings county lies in the western tier of coanties, and is bounded on the north by 
Dunn, on the east by Stark, on the south by Villard, and on the west by Montana. 
About half of the county is a stock range, and the other half is agricultural. Medora 
and Belfield are the principal towns, the former being the headquarters of the 
Northern Pacific Refrigerator Car Company's works and the terminus of the Medora- 
Black Hills Stage and Forwarding Company. 

About S75,000 has been spent in Medora this year in building, and much more is 

contemplated. The Bad Lands Cow Boy is the name of a stock paper published here. 

Belfield is twenty miles east of Medora, beautifully situated on a rolling prairie. 
Freight is at present forwarded to the Hills from here as well as from Medora. It is 
and will be the headquarters for the agricultural interests of Billings county. 

The Little Missouri river flows through the western part of the county, and its 
raUey consists of the famous Bad Lands. 

BON HOMME COUNTY. 

The county of Bon Homme lies in the southeastern part X)f Dakota, the State of 
Nebraska and the Missouri river forming its southern boundary. It comprises an area 
equal to about seventeen townships, or 612 square miles, equivalent to 391,680 acres. 

The principal streams i re Choteau, Emanuel and Snatch creek**. There are several 
islands in the Missouri, at the souxh boundary, the principal one being Bon Homme 
island, which contains 2,000 acres. 

The surface of the county is considerably diversified in consequence of the streams, 
and consists of bluffs, extensive bottom lands, and undulating prairie uplands. 

Timber is quite plentiful along the water courses, and it is claimed that this county 
contains more timber than any other prairie county in the Territory. 

The soil is similar to that of all the southern portion of Dakota, consisting of a rich, 
black loam which produces the usual grain crops and vegetables in great profusion. 
The bottom lands offer excellent pasturage, and stock raising is an important and 
profitable industry. 

The county was organized in 1862, and has ever since experienced a steady and 
prosperous growth. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Bailway runs south and southwest through the 
central part. 

Scotland is the most important town in Bon Homme county. It is situated in the 
northeastern part, on the Cnicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway ; was first settled in 
1880, and now contains a population of 1,000, three fine schools, eight churches, a tow 
mill and a jail. 

Bon Homme, Springfield, Tyndall, Tabor and Running Water are growing villages, 
and promise to become important towns. 

BOREMAN COUNTY. 
(See Sioux Indian Reservation.) 

BOTINEAU COUNTY. 
(See Turtle Mountain Region.) 

BOWMAN COUNTY 

is upon the western boundary of the Territory immediately south of the southern limit 
of the Northern Pacific land grant. It has not yet been surveyed. 

BROOKINGS COUNTY. 

This county lies in the Big Sioux Valley, and in the first tier of counties west of the 
Minnesota line. It contains an a: ea of 810 square miles, or 518,400 acres. The Big 
Sioux river traverses the county from north to south, nearly through the central port, 
and numerous creeks drain the county from either side. Numerous beautiful lakes, 
several of them quite extensive, are scattered about the surface. Among the most 
important of these may be mentioned lakes Tetoukaha, Sinai, Oak, Campbell and 
Poinsett. 

The soil is a black vegetable mold, Arom one to four feet deep, with a good clay 
subsoil. 

Considerable timber fringes the Big Sioux river, and some is also found upon the 
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BURLEIGH COUNTY. 

(Communicated. ) 

Burleigh coanty is sitnated a little north, and abont the exact centre, east and west, 
of the Territory of Dakota. It contains about 1,303,000 acrcd of land, and is, there- 
fore, larger than Delaware, and once and a half the size of Khode Island. The North- • 
ern Pacific Railroad passes directly through the county, from cast to west, and the 
land grant takes one-half of the county, leaving every other section open to settlement 
under the homestead or pre-emption laws. The county is well watered. Apple creek 
being a considerable stream throughout the year, draining about half the county. 
There arc also several lakes in the northern part. The Misaonri river forms the entire 
western boundary line and is skirted with heavy timber, tliere being at least 6,000 
acres in Burleigh county. Beds of lignite coal are also fouud in several places, 
making cheap fuel for the set tier. 

¥\VQ lines of steamboats ply the Missouri river from Bismarck, carrying from twenty 
to thirty-five million pounds of freirfit annually to up-river points. The river is navi- 
gable 1,200 miles above Bismarck to Tort Benton, and south to New Orleans. There is 
now but one railroad built to Bismarck, but nature^s highway, the Missouri river, serves 
as a watch-dog, and insures to Bismarck merchants better rates even than points inland 
farther east. Two or three other great railways are pointed this way, and two of them, 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul and Chicago & North- West ern, alreaay have terminal 
facilities secured. The great iron bridge over the Missouri at this point, costing a 
million and a half, is a magnet to other roads. 

During the past two years over a million and a half of dollurs has been expended in 
private and public buildings at Bismarck, including the capital building, tne centre 
portion of wnlch is now completed, at a cost of over $13.), 000. The capital was re- 
moved from Yankton to Bismarck in 1883, the terms of the removal being that the 
people of Bismarck should expend on building, at least $100,000 and donate grounds, 
160 acres, all to be a free gift to the Territory. Bismarck has performed her part of the 
agr<ement, and the building, which will be, when finallv completed, one of the finest 
in the country, is now ready for the biennial session of the Territorial legislature. 

The society in Bismarck is good and the educational facilities excellent. Among 
the public institutions is a $30,000 brick school house, several ward schools, St. 
Mary's Academy (Catholic) , $30,000 court house, $50,000 penitentiary for North Dakota, 
city hall, fire engine houses, etc. There are five banks, two private and three national, 
three newspapers— the Daily and Weekly Tribune, Daily Dakota Blade, and Daily and 
Weekly Journal— chamber of commerce, six churches, a now $75,000 brewery, opera 
house. Masonic, Odd Fellows and other civic organizaUons, and two militia com- 
panies, A and B First Regiment Dakota N. Q. There are eight hotels,— two among 
the largest and finest in the Northwest, and a score of brick business blocks costing 
from $10,000 to $75,000 each. The figures for 1884 are not at hand, but in 1883 the 
Northern Pacific received at Bismarck 71,868.883 pounds of freight and forwarded 
14,588,950. This is exclusive of the business done in connection with the river. The 
United States land office, for a district as large as the State oi Ohio, is located at 
Bismarck. The city is situated on a south slope, has excellent drainage, and the 
climate, as shown by the United States Signal Service OflUce, at this point, is abont the 
same as Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan and Northern New York. There are several 
wholesale establishments at Bismarck doing a fair business : the people are wide-awake 
and progressive, and with the development of the Ndrthwest and the advent of 
Eastern capital, there seems to be reason in the determination to build at this point 
a jrreat city. 

BUTTE COUNTY. 

(See The Black Hills.) 

CAMPBELL COUNTY. 
(Communicated.) 
Campbell county is the geographical centre of Dakota Territory, and the longitudinal 
centre of the United States. It Is bounded upon the north by the counties of Emmons 
and Logan, upon the east by McPherson county, upon the south by Walworth county, 
and upon the west by the Missouri river. East and west it is thirty-seven miles long. 
Its width north and south is twenty-four miles. In the eastern part there is a range of 

hills extending north and south the entire length of the county. The land west of this 
range is the beautiful "blue blanket** prairie, which is slightly rolling. Along the 
Missotiri river, especially on the northwestern boundary, the table land Is ve^ fine; 
in the southeastern, there is a range of hills. The county is well watered. Spring 
nver rises in the northeastern part until it reaches a point near the centre of the 
county, when it changes its course and flows northwest, until within a few miles 
of the Missouri river, when it again changes and flows southwest until it empties 
into the Missouri. Several small tributaries feed this stream. Spring River runs 
through a rich valley, from one to two miles in width, which aflbrds splendid gracing 
for stock and an abundance of hay. Nearly the entire width of the county, along the 
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the kind of land which has heen generally purchased by investors from the East, during 
the past year or two, as they yield a surer return than the cheaper grades of laud, or 
the time spent or money invested in order to obtain patents from the government. 

The assessment of Cass county is made upon the basis of one-tmrd of the cat$h 
valuation, and upon this estimate the assessor places farm lands at $3,571,402; city 
and town lots, $1,641,429, making a total for real property of $5,212,831, while the 
personal property taxed is $1,411,805, which makes a ^and total assessment of the 
county of $6,624,136. It is of interest in this connection to note that, even with an 
average of only fifteen bushels to the acre, the amount in wheat the past year would 
return a yield of over 5,000,000 bushels in this single county of Cass. 

The report of Capt. B. F. Spalding, county superintendent of schools, shows that 
there was paid for teachers' wages, last year, $42,068.20. The number of school- 
houses built during the past year are thirteen, while there are four graded school- 
houses in the county aud ninety-three ungraded. In the first class there are nineteen 
departments. The number of persons in the county, of school age, is 3,819. while the 
number of pupils enrolled during the past year was 8,029. This is as excellent a 
showing, it is oelieved as any county in the Union tan present. The amouut out- 
standing in school bonds is about $70,000, while the value of the schooi-housen, sites 
and furniture is $280,000 * and the school lands in the county are worth over $325,000, 
and probably can be sold for double that price by vhe time Noith Dakota is admitted as 
a State. 

This one county of Cass is nearly twice the size of the State of Bhode Island, and 
although it was but a dozen years since the first settlement, it shows actual wealth at 
present of over twenty million dollars. It is traversed by three trunk lines of railroad, 
and four branches, aggregating "iSX miles of constructed and operated railroads in the 
county. 

Fargo, the largest city in the Territory, and a model always set up of enterprise and 
push, is its county seat. With this progress in twelve years, and less than one-half of 
the soil under cultivation, what will be the condition of the country a dozen years 
hence, is a question not easily to be comprehended because of its vastness, and one 
which, with the known resources of the country considered, can only be answered 
favorably to the wonderful prospect which can now be outlined in consequence of the 
mist surrounding the future being swept away by irrepressible facts and unsurpassable 
natural results of this favored region. 

CAVALIER COUNTY. 

This county lies on the northern boundary and in the northeastern part of the 
Territory. All, except a small portion in the northern part, is unoccupied and 
subject to settlement. It is included in the Devil's Lake District and affords fine 
opporttmities for settlers. (See map.) 

CHARLES MIX COUNTY. 

This county lies in the southern part of the Territory, and is bounded on t6e west 
and south by the Missouri river. It contains, including the Yankton Indian Reserv- 
ation, about 720,000 acres. 

The general surface is undulating and gently rolling prairie, except in the neighbor- 
hood of streams, and especially along the Missouri river. About one-half of this 
county (the eastern part) is composed of the Yankton Indian Reservation, the Agency 
for which was established in 1858. There are on this Reservation about 2,000 Indians. 

The western part is watered by the Platte, Snake and other smaller creeks. The 
bluffs alone the river are high and precipitons. 

The Hoil on the Mispouri bottoms, which is about one mile in width, is a rich, 
black loam, and very productive. The prairie soil is generally a black, vegetable loam, 
and equally fertile. The subsoil throughout is clay. 

No failures of crops, from either moisture or drongh, have been reported since the 
settlement of the county in 1879. 

Wheeler, the county seat, has a court house, jail and newspaper, and contains in all 
about thirty buildings. 

Cast alia is quite an important town, situated near Platte creek, about eight miles 
from the Missouri. It contains a postofflce, a newspaper, a good school and several 
stores. 

CHOTEAU COUNTY. 
(See Sioux Indian Reservation.) 

CLARK COUNTY. 

Clark county embraces thirty-three townships and is forty-eight miles from north to 
south by twenty-four from east to west. 

Throughout the county the settler can find land of almost any description. There is 
the undulating prairie, interspersed with natural meadow, well adapted for mixed 
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farmiDg, in the eastern part. Through the centre run the *' Coteans," forming the 
diride Between the great valleys of the Big Sionz nn the east and the James river on 
the west, and making one of the hest locations in the countrv for sheep and cattie 
ranges, while on ihe west stretch the magnificent wheat fields of the *' Jim River 
Valley." 

The soil is similar to that in other counties in this part of Dakota, being a sandy 
loam from one to three feet deep, with a subsoil of yelluw clay mixed with small lime 
pebbles. It is a soil that is well adapted to the raising of both the large and small 
grains. 

The county is one of the best watered in the Territory, having a large nnmber ot 
small, beautiful lakes scattered through the eastern and central part The west is 
well watered by the numerous streams that have their rise in the range of hills that 
traverse it jfVom north to south. In the northern part are numerous lakes. In the 
southern part are Willow, Antelope and others. These lakes, though not very large, 
have clear, sweet water, and are " gems." 

The Chicago & North- Western Kailway runs through the county, from east to west, 
nearly in the centre, and affords rapid and easy connection with the rest of the world, 
both east and west. 

All branches of farming are being carried on in the^ county, among them that of 
stock raising is taking a very prominent part and with th*e greatest success. 

The town of Clark is the county seat of Clark countv ; it was laid out in 1882 and has 
exhibited a wonderful growth. It has two church buildings, belonging to the Congre- 
gational and Methodi>t denominations, a splendid graded school, three hotels, two 
newspapers, two banks, two lumber yards and two grain elevators. Other branches 
of business are well represented. 

The town is within a mile of the geographical centre of the county, on the Winona 
& St. Peter branch of the Chicago & North- Wesiera Railway. Raymond and Elrod, 
both on the line of the railroad, are steadily growing towns. 

CLAY COUNTY. 

Clay county is situated on the Missouri river, near the southeast comer of the 
Territory. The area, including several of the large islands in the Missouri, is about 
409 square miles, or 281,760 acres. Clay has the smallest area of any county in Dakota, 
but is a very important one, by virtue of its geographical position and the fine 
character of its soil. The Missouri river washes its southern boundary for a distance 
of nearly thirty miles. The Vermillion river passes through this county in nearly a 
southerly direction, discharging into the Missouri at Vermillion. Marshes of con- 
siderable extent occupy part of the western portion, but generally the county has 
good tUlable land. 

The bluffs along the Missouri rise seventy or eighty feet at Vermillion, and those on 
the Vermillion river are of a similar character but of less altitude. 

" Spirit Mound," near the centre of the county, is a cone-shaped elevation which 
rises to a height of several hundred feet. 

There are numerous springs and a few small streams in the county, which is well 
watered. 

The surface mainly consists of gently rolling prairie land ; considerable timber 
fringes the borders of the Missouri. 

The Sioux City and Dakota division of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 
traverses the southern portion of the county. 

Vermillion is the county seat and a town of much importance. It was originally 
settled in 1859 but was not incorporated until 1876. It was first located upon the 
Missouri river bottom land, but was entirely swept away by the flood in the spring of 
1881, and the new and present site is upon a high bluff. Vermillion now nas a p<^n- 
lation of nearly 1,500, and contains a number of unusually attractive buildings. The 
most important of these is the University of Dakota, which has been erected at a cost, 
so far, of $30,000. and will, when completed, cost $75,000. Other prominent structures 
are, the new public school building, which cost $15,000, a fine court house, city hall, 
jail, etc. 

CODINGTON COUNTY. 

This county is situated on the forty-fifth parallel of north latitude, in the eastern 
central portion of the Territory. 

Codington is a new and booming county, not only agriculturally, but as respects the 

development of mercantile interests, railroads, school and church matters. Possessing 

a deep, rich soil of sandy loam, strongly impregnated with lime, it is especially adapted 
to producing large yields of grain. Wheat yields from twenty to thirty-five bnsoels 

{)er acre. Corn, oats and barley also produce abundantly. Large tracts of grazing 
ands make stock-raising remunerative, either for beef, the dairy, pork, mutton or 
wool-growing. 

The Sioux Valley extends through the county and with the undulating surface 
thoroughly drains the land. The county is dotted with beaatlfol lakes, the gem of 
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which is Lake Eampeska, which from its high and partially-wooded borders, its 
beaatiftU beach and waters of crystal clearness, is destined to become a popular 
summer resort. 

The climate is healthful and inrigorating. The government lands are mostly taken 
in tliis county, and the railroad lands have sold rapidly. Still there are opportunities 
for land seekers to obtain good homes. 

Watertown, the county seat, is one of the most thrifty and enterprising towns in 
Central Dakota. It is situated upon the Big Sioux river, at the junction of the 
Winona & St. Peter, and the Watertown & Redfield branches of the Chicago & North- 
western Railway. The city was practically settled in 1879, and now has a population 
of 2,000. 

During the five years that Watertown has had an existence, 328 buildings have been 
erected. Of these 275 are for residence purposes and the balance are business blocks. 
l^e material used is mainly wood, bnf several substantial brick blocks have been 
built. 

The wholesale and retail trade of the town is done by ninety-eight business firms, who 
represent all the lines of trade. 

The manufacture of brick is the pioneer industry of Watertown, and has met with 
unbounded success. Near here is found the white (Milwaukee) clay and other kinds, 
all of the best quality, and in a practically inexhaustible supply. The capacity of the 
kihithis year will reach 1,000,000 bricks. Their success in this line lies in the fact 
that they not only make good brick, but have solved the problem of house building 
and town building in Dakota. 

A steam flouring mill, with a grinding capacity of 240 barrels per day, has been 
established, and is now in successful operation. 

The religious interests of the place are represented by four denominations— the 
Episcopalian, Congregational, Methodist and Christian— each of which own sub- . 
stantial church edifices. In addition to these, the Baptist and Lutheran denomina- 
tions are already under organization, and will build churches during the present year. 

An excellent system of graded schools has been adopted, and is now in good working 
order. *A fine building accommodates the 185 to 200 school children of the place. 

The banks ot the place consist of two private and one National bank, all of which do 
a thriving business in the liiie of exchange and loans. 

Three newspapers are published— one daily and two weekly— and they ably repre- 
sent the thought, energy and thrift of their numerous supporters. 

In addition to the interests above enumerated, Watertown has four hotels, an opera 
house, Bell Telei)hone exchange and five grain elevators. 

Henry is a thriving town of about 800 inhabitants, situated eighteen miles west of 
Watertown, on an extension of the Winona & St. Peter Railroad. It contains a good 
school, three churches, three hotels, and several lumber and coal yards, beside about 
twenty business houses. 

Kampeska and Eranzbnrg are also growing towns. 

CUSTER COUNTY. 
(See The Black Hills.) 

DAVISON COUNTY. 

This county is in the very centre of that rich section known as Southern Dakota, 

scarcely an acre of its land being untillable. There is but little timber in the county, 

except the heavy growth along the Jim river and Firestecl creek, and what has 

been grown in artificial groves. The population of the county is 10,000. Davison 

county is situated in the famous Jim River Valley— noted far and wide for its fertility 

and productiveness ; a region possessing vast and inexhaustible resources, and which 
is attracting the attention of the entire agricultural world. This county seems to 
combine, more than any other section in the West or Northwest, the elements essential 
to successful husbandry. Soil, climate and water all tend to reward the efforts of the 
agriculturist, and, while it is admirably adapted to the growth of nearly all the cereal 
and vegetable crops known to more southern latitudes (including corn, oats, wheat, rye, 
barley, flax, sugar cane, broom cane, potatoes, cabbage, turnips, fruit, etc.), it is pecu- 
liarly adapted to stock and dairy pursuits. The abundance of good water and the 
numerous and excellent tracts of grass land all favor this latter branch. Vacant lauds 
are plentiful in Davison county, and rare opportunities are found for the thrllty and 
intelligent settler. The Government Land Office at Mitchell offers peculiarly favorable 
chances to secure mt^iflcent farming lands at a very low rate. 

Mitchell is the headquarters for buyers and sellers of lands in all this vast region. 
Good unimproved land can be had from $8 to $10 per acre. Mitchell is the county 
seat of Davison county, and claims 4,500 inhabitants. It is situated at the junction 
of two branches of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. It was commenced 
in 1879 and has ever since experienced a steady and most prosperous growth. The 
location of a district land office has contributed largely to the city^s development, 
and its situation in the heart of the James River Yaliey is also an important factor. 
Valuable building material is plenty in the vicinity, and includes th« whit* chalk- 
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stone of the Missouri Valley, a reddish sandstone, and the famons Sionx Falls 
qiLirzite. A fine Bchool bailding was erected in 1880 at a cost or $6,000. Qround for 
the erection of another of similar size has recently been purchased. One of the two 
principal colleges of the Methodist Episcopal Church has been located at Mitchell, 
aud the buildings are now in process of construction. A fine court house and prison 
has been recently built, at a cost of $35,000. Six churches, four banks, three fiouring 
mills, and a larue foundry and machine shop are among the other industries represented! 
An extensive aud prosperous brick manufactory has furnished the material for many 
of the best blocks. Three excellent hotels are in successful operation. 

Mount Vernon and Arlandton are both villages of promising growth. Rome. Ems- 
ley, Victor and Chanka are small postoffices in diflTereiAt parts of the county. 

DAY COUNTY. 

(Communicated.) 
Day, one of the northern counties of South Dakota, lies between the 45th and 46th 
degrees of latitude. Its south Hue is a little north of the latitude of Minneapolis. The 
county is about forty-five miles west of the Minnesota line. It contains forty-eight 

congressional townships, or 1,728 square miles. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway traverses the county from east to west, 
and the Dakota & Great Southern from north to south, while other roads are being 
projected. These roads bring this section into direct communication with the 
Milwaukee, St. Paul, Minneap(Mis. (. hicago and St. Louis markets. 

The surface is about equally divided between hill and valley lands, and in both the 
soil is exceedingly rich and productive. This fact has been so evident that nearly all 
the government lands, even those most distant from the railroads, have been taken 
by actual settlers. Still there are some vacant lands unoccupied, particularly such as 
are suitable for stock ranges. Bargains may also be obtained in deeded lauds and 
claims. At present land is worth from two to ten dollars per acre, according to qual- 
ity and location. 

The soil is a rich, black loam, with clay subsoil, the very best for agricultural pur- 
poses. Both the Flint and Dent varieties of corn have k«cn successfully cultivated 
every year since the settlement of the county. Timothy and clover fiourish, while 
small grain and root crops yield abundantly. 

This region is especially noted for the variety, luxuriance and nutritious qualities 
of its native grasses, and this renders the hill sections particularly adapted to stock 
raising. Large numbers of horses, cattle and sheep have already been brought in by set- 
tlers, who are quick to observe that not wheat alone, but a diversified agriculture is the 
best reliance of a country. Yet no other county can show a better record for wheat and 
other small grains. The average wheat production in 1884 was fully eighteen bushels 
per acre, of the best quality, while in many instances twenty-five to thirty bushels 
were reported. 

The county is well watered. Numerous ponds and beautiful lakes abound in fish 
and water fowl, to the delight of the sportsmen. 

There are several thousand acres of timber bordering upon the lakes, and wood 
sells from four to six dollars per cord. 

Churches are erected in the several towns, and schools are multiplying, thirty 
school houses having been erected in 1884. 

All small fruits are successfully cultivated. Plums, gooseberries, grapes, currants 
and raspberries grow wild in the wooded districts. It is yet too early to speak of the 
possibilities of growing apples, though experienced horticulturists are confident that 
the hardier varieties will be a success. 

The growing towns of the county are Webster, the county seat, Wahbay. Bristol and 
Andover, on the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, Newark and Britton (with 
other towns located, but not yet built up), are on the line of the Dakota & Great 
Sonthera Railway. In any of these there are good openings for various lines of 
business. 

The towns of Day county have not been "boomed," and are behind the develop- 
ments of the country, hence they have a safe future. 

Flouring mills especially are needed here, and would flourish. 

The population of the county is now more than 5,000. The assessed valuation of 
property in 1884 was $634,601, which is about one-third of its actual value. 

The chief settlement of the county having been made within the past three years, 
there is comparatively little land improved, yet in 1884 there were 49,715 acres of small 
grain and 624 acres of corn. The county is provided with a court house, has no 
bonded, and but a small floating debt; the roads are generally good, the deep mud of 
manv Western States being unknown here; the prospective expenditure for roads and 
bridges is not large. These conditions indicate a low rate of taxation in the future. 

The many advantages of Day county insure for it a prominent place in the sister- 
hood of counties of South Dakota. 

'* DEUEL COUNTY. 

Deuel county lies in the wheat belt. It is sufficiently rolling and well supplied with 
natural pasturi^e and meadow lands to make it a desirable section for stock raising. 
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The soil is a dark, vegetable loam, fh>m ten inches to three feet in depth, underlaid 
with clay. Gtood water can be Had at a depth of from ten to forty feet. Wheat, oats, 
com, barley and all vegetables grow to perfection. 

Gary, the countv seat of Deuel county, is situated on the Winona & St. Peter Rail- 
way, juHt west of the Minnesota State line. It is picturesquely located and ^s a thrivini^ 
town, all kinds of business being well represented. The Inter-StaU is the local news- 
paper. It has several church organizations and an excellent school. The people are 
mostly Americans from Minnesota, Wisconsin and New York. A large quarry of 
limestone, a mill power and abundance of brick clay are advantages worthy of note. 
Altamont, fourteen miles west of Gary, has a store and lumber yard and presents a 
good opening for business. 

Goodwin, on the western border of the county, is a village of about 800 inhabitants. 
It has a flouring milt, and the mercantile interests are well represented. Churches and 
schools are receiving attention. The railroad lands in this county are being rapidly 
taken by an excellent class of people, many of whom bring capital as well as energy 
to aid in developing this new counUy. 

DEWEY CX)UNTY. 
^Sec Sioux Indian Reservation.) 

DELANO COUNTY. 
(See Sioux Indian Reservation.) 

DBSMBT COUNTY. 

This county is situated in the^ northern part of the Territory, in the Devil's Lake 
land district. It is mostly unoccupied, but contains good agricultural lands, and is 
open for settlement. 

DICKEY COUNTY. 

Dickey county lies along the forty-sixth parallel of north latitude, about midway 
between the Minnesota line and the Missouri river. It comprises thirty-two congres- 
sional towns, equivalent to 1,152 square miles, or 737,280 acres. 

The eastern portion of the county is traversed by the James river, which flows 
through a fine valley ranging from one to several miles in width, and is bounded by 
low bluffs. Several branches of the Maple river drain the central and western por- 
tions of the county. A few marshes and small lakes are found in the eastern part 
along the river. 

The surface is generally a broad, level prairie, having a deep, rich, loamy soil, well 
adapted to the production of grass, grain and vegetables and the business of stock- 
raising. 

The Dakota division of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway extends to 
Ellendale, and the James River Valley road is being constructed. 

EUendale is the county seat and contains a population of 1,000. It has a $4,000 
school house, and a court house is in process of erection which will cost $8,000. The 
general ofllcc of the Dakota Midland Railway Company is located here. 

Hudson and Keystone City are flourishing towns, and Yorktown, Port Emma, Eaton 
and Spring Hill are rapidly developing villages. 

DOUGLAS COUNTY. 

This county lies in the southern part of Dakota, between the James and Missouri 
rivers, and contains 468 square miles, or 299,530 acres. The principal drainage is 
toward the south, into Choteau and other creeks, which eventually discharge into the 
Missouri river. A small area in the extreme northeast corner of the county is drained 
by a branch of the James river. There are no lakes in the county, the entire surface 
being a fine, undulating prairie. The soil consists of a chocolate-colored loam, with a 
porous clay subsoil. 

Grand View, the county seat, was settled in the fall of 1883, and has now a popula- 
tion of (JOO. It contains a court house, church, two newspapers, two hotels, a school 

bouse, bank, and about ten mercantile houses. Grand View is situated near the geo- 
graphical centre of the county, and was named in consequence of the splendid view 
U commands of the surrounding coimtry. 

Huston and Maitland are thriving villages, and Harrison, Plainview and Beulah are 
growing settlements. 
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DUNN COUNTY. 

This county lies on the western border of Dakota, bat is practically unsettled as 
yet. It contains, however, choice farming lands, and is well watered. 

EDMUNDS COUNTY. 
(Communicated.) 

Bdmnnds county is comprised of ranges 67, 68, 69, 70, 71, 73, 73, in townships 121, 
122, 123, 124. Range 66, east of Bdmnnds county, is not, at present, within the limits 
of any county, but will, undoubtedly, be annexed to Edmonds at the next session 
of the legislature. 

The first settlement of Edmunds county dates from the fall of 1882, when a few 
claims were taken in the eastern portion, and one or two as far west as range 68. Organ- 
ization was effected August 27, 1883, by the appointment and qualification of Dr. L. F. 
Deifendorf, C. N. Skillman and L. A. Barbour as commissioners. Since that date the 

original commisBioners engaging in business, in connection with which they could not 
attend to the afiairs of the county, have tendered their resignations, and Mespru. D. I. 
Mercier. D. W. Garfield andL. G. Sims have been appointed to fill the vacancy. 

Of all counties in Central Dakota claiming rapid development, none can claim 
precedence to Edmunds. Not more than a dozen claims were taken as late as March, 
1883. Then commenced that vast emigration from all parts of the East. Aberdeen 
being reached by both the Chicago, Milwaukee & St Paul and the Chicago & 
North- Western Railways, was naturally the objective point for Central Dakota, all land 
east of that point having been taken and the tide of settlement moving rapidly to the 
west. In a few weeks all of ranges 66, 67, 68. and part of 69, were covered by 
"squatters." Some passed over the slightly rolling country in 69 and 70 and located 
in 70 and 71. Three new towns, Freeport, Edmunds and Georgetown, were started in 
range 68, and Roscoe in range 70. Houses were built in a day, and teams immediately 
set to breaking. Thousands of acres were broken in the months of Hay and June. 
Corn and potatoes were raised on the sod, also some small grain. The spring of 1884 
opened, but with not so large an immigration as the previous year. The settlement 
was mostly in the western portion. A number of farmers located in the northern 
portion of the county, with large herds of cattle. The year 1884 has been favor- 
able to crops. At most times there was sufiicient rainfall, and wheat, oats, 
com, flax, barley, buckwheat, sugar-cane, potatoes, turnips and all varieties of 
garden vegetables were raised in abundance. The first wheat marketed in the 
county was raised by Jacob Eeifer and sold to L. B. Edmunds, August 21, 1884. 
In the summer of 1888 the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Company ex- 
tended their road, west of Aberdeen, twenty-six miles, and started the new town of 
Ipswich, October 2, 1884; daily trains have been running since then. Ipswich is a 
town of about 700 inhabitants. There are in it twelve hotels, two weekly newspapers, 
three hardware stores, ten dry goods and grocery stores, about twenty real estate 
offices, two elevators, six lumber yards, etc., etc. 

There are sixteen schools established in the county, and more will be started soon. 
Five church organizations flourish here. 

The county is devoid of timber j water is obtained by digging from twelve to 
twenty feet. The Foil is deep, varying from one to seven feet. In places granite 
boulders of glacial formation are found, but not in sufficient quantities to prevent the 
land from being cultivated. 

Good quarter sections of land are selling for $500 to $1,600, according to nearness 
to the railroad. Tree-claim relinquishments may be had at $50 to $400. Government 
land may still be obtained in ranges 69. 70, 71, 72, 73, and claims are being taken every 
day. Parties wanting good land should come soon, as each one takes the best that is 
left. This is truly the Eden of ten counties in Central Dakota, over which the writer 
has traveled. Corn, averaging seventy-five bushels per acre, has been raised on sod in 
range 70. Beets weighing sixteen pounds, and wheat averaging twenty-five bushels 
per acre, have also been grown. 

Carpenters get from $2 to $3 per day. Day laborers, $1.50; per month, $20. 
Teachers, $20 to $45. Even at very low wages a person can make money rapidly in 
Dakota by taking up government land and holding it while working. 

Edmund!) county will soon take its place with tne leading counties of Dakota. The 
railroad is bound to traverse it from east to west, and undoubtedly a road from the 
south will pass through it on the way to Bismarck. The coal fields recently dis- 
covered in the Sioux Reservation, on the west side of the Missouri, are much better 
than at first supposed. Beds seven feet deep have been found. This settles the 
fuel question for Edmunds county, in fact, for ail of Central Dakota. 

EMMONS COUNTY. 
(Communicated.) 
Emmons county is situated south of Burleigh county, west of Logan, and is 
bounded on the west by the Missouri river. A small portion of the county lies south of 
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the forty-sixth parallel. The county is about forty-eight miles in length, north and 
south, by thirty-two in width, and is very nearly in the centre of nil Dakota. 

Williamsport, the county scat, is a promising village and trading point. Winona, 
Oayton, Winchester, Emnionsbnrg, Glencoe and Roop are also postofficcs, and several 
of thtm important villages. 

The settlements made prior to 18S3 were confined to the immediate vicinity of the 
river, but during that and the following year extensive settlements were • eiSected 
throughout the northern half of the county. 

Although Emmons county is quite new, it has, nevertheless, made rapid growth, 
and is fast filling with an enterprisins and energetic class of people. 

The crop of 1884 was raised entirely from sod of the previous year's breaking, but 
was entirely satiBfactory, wheat averaging from twenty to twenty-five bushels, and 
oats forty-five to seventy bushels to the acre. Corn, barley, flax and millet were plen- 
tiful crops, and potatoes, turnips, cabbage, and all varieties of garden and field vege- 
tables proved remarkably prolific, potatoes in some instances yielding over 400 busheU 
per acre. The entire acreage of the county in 1884 did not exceed, perhaps, 1,000 acres 
of wheat and oats. 

The poil is. remarkably free from alkali and sand, and its fertility is indisputable. 
Tlie greater portion is well adapted to agriculture, with but a small poriion of the 
choicebt claims taken, and much railroad land Ia still for sale. Emmons county, 
therefore, holds in reserve thousands of excellent homes for future settlers, and will 
bid them welcome. 

In the hilly portions of the county there is generally living water and an abun- 
dance of pasturage, which renders stock raising highly remunerative, and that without 
great labor. 

Upon the whole, Emmons county ranks among the first upon the Missouri slope 
for fertilitx', smoothness of surface and excellent water, ancj but for it« recent settle- 
ment would stand amon^ the foremost in grain, dairy and stock productions. Cer- 
tainly no county offers more substantial inducements to settlers. 

'I he several railroads already projected from Central Dakota to Bismarck will trav- 
erse Emmons county. 

EWING COUNTY 

lies in the first tier of counties east of the Montana line, but is yet unsurveycd. 

PALL RIVER COUNTY. 
(See The Black Hills.) 

FAULK COUNTY. 

Faulk county is forty-eight miles from east to west, and twenty-four miles from 
north to south, the eastern two-thirds in the valley of the "Jim," the western portion 
slopes toward the Missouri river. The soil is variable, as is the surface, deeper in 
lower grounds, but it is believed- to be very productive, judging from the nearest older 
counties that are the most similar. Some of the land is very even, usually descend- 
ing so as to afford good drainage, while a person who prefers rolling prairie, or even a 
form of moderate bluffs and ravines— called draws in Dakota— can easily be suited. 

The atmosphere is very dry, but rain abundant where vegetation most needs it. 

Roads are hardly needed, as the prairies are so even and smooth as to enable a buggy 
to go anywhere at all seagons, and the roads are never niuddy, or only for a few hours, 
the soil seeming to admit the passage of water into it at once, and still vegetation does 
not suffer badly from the drouth. 

Some six miles to the southwest of Paulkton is a range of hills rising abruptly fmm 
the prairie, twenty to forty feet at once, with stony sides and ravines, and rising 
gradually to the west. They are called the Bald mountains, and are said to have 
springs and lakes, beside furnishing the best of grazing facilities. 

The principal stream is Snake creek, which heads in the southwestern part of the 
county, and flows slightly northeast. 

Faulkton is the county seat, and a proposed branch of the Chicago & North-Westem 
Railway will probably pass through the town. 

FLANNERY COUNTY. 

Flannery county is situated on the northern boundary, in the second tier of counties 
east of the Montana line. It is as yet but sparsely settled, bat presents excellent 
inducements to the settler, having a good soil, which is well drained, and calculated 
to produce excellent crops. 
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FOSTER COUNTY. 
Thl«coinityl8«ltu»teciin ttie Bcrtheastern part nf the Territory, and la one of tlie 
■our largeal connHea In Dakota. Its (level opmeut was not begun until 1883, 

The Jamestona & ^arihem Railway extends through the county from north 

The a'niface U a rolling, nndnlatin); prairie, and the poI!. a dacli loam. 
The Shejeuue. Jamea and Pipi'ftem rivers drain Ibe lands. 



nai«d St aboDi SnO. 



Betiled in the spring of 1 



GRAND POEKS COUNTY. 

This large and wealthy coimly is situated in Iha lied liiver Valley, on the 4StI 
parallel of aortlilaUtuda. It !a bonnded on the east by the Ked ri ret, which separate 
it from the State of Wiuneaota. 

The principal streams, slier the Bed riTer, are the Bonth hrancli of the Forest rivei 
which paeecs aerobe the northwest comer of the euunty : Turtle river, which drains tiii 
nurthcm and central portions^ and the numerous headwaters of the Qoose river. a1 
dlechargiug into the Ited River of the North. The eastern portion of the county is i 
vast level pl»la. having everywhere llie deep, rich, alluvial soil for which this entir 




jion Is qntte rough and broken, and ie hetter adapted for grazing than farmi 
purposea. West of thia eerlee of rldgea there lies a broad, level region, known as t 
Ullc Valley, averaging ten miles in width, and having a aplendiifsoll. Atoti'.' I 
banks of the Turtle and Forest rivers, In this portion of the counly, are caueldunil 
bodies of timber. 

The St. Paul, MinneapolUi £ Hanitobn Railway, with Its brauchei, affords ci: 



thie poiw. the town could ahow but l.SOO inhabitants. Within [he "ti months fnlloA. 
Ing, the increase In population was 50 per cent., and early in 1B81 Grand Forks was 
Incorporated it a city. In the fall of that year a Hoe and commodious school building 
was erected, costing ta^lX10. The growth and development of thia beautiful clly has 
been remarkahlc. 1 1 now has nearly a mile and a hall of store frontage, a Union school 
bnlldinK, coaUng gW.COO; a court house and counly jail, erected at a cost of 140,000; a 
city hall and jail, cosllng tia.000; two flonring mills, represpnting an Invesimentof 

K<.00a: and a foundry and machine shop, which cost ^7,<M0. The (.'niversity of North 
ikotals located at this point The comer stone of this splendid el ' •' 



eady the main building Is so far completed (hat nearly fifty 
lory building, which wll 



itndents have been enrolled, and are pnreuing a regular course of study. An observa- 
' ■■ ■' ■ ' ■^ ■■■ ' - TuHv eqnipped lac practical astronomical work, i» bring 



of upward of »10,WXi. It la expected that [be University buildings 

and equipments, together U'ilh [he grounds and all improvements, will, when com- 
pleted, represent an investment oftmCOO. 

Larlmore. situated on the line of the St. Paol. Minneapolis & Manitoba railway, 
west of the central part of the county, Is a thriving town of l.atW iubahitauts. A large 
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roller luUl. coating $40,000, with a capacity of 280 barrels per day, is in active operation 
lit^ni, Mild a normal ncnool is soon to be establistied. Other thriving villages In this 
cuiiuty arti Mauwl and Niagara. 

GRANT COUNTY. 

(traiit county Im Iu the flrst tier of coanties west of the Minnesota State line, 
lUMumlialttly aouili of the tlfth standard parallel. It Includes an area of 426,M) acres, 
'riio HUhoIou and Wahpeton Indian Reservation'covers a portion of the western part 
of Hm' county, equal In area to 40,000 acres. 

'rtio Murfactt In Kontly rolling, with timber Interspersed along the streams and 
lakoM, and partlculafly along the "Hills" or "Cotcaux." These hills are fourteen 
nitlitM hi wUUh, and nuiniTons streams rise among them and flow into the plains 
liulitw. Huy ran bo H'curod among these hills at seventy-five cents per ton. The 
IIiuImt altorcU an»|»lu pnuection for stock during the winter, and excellent spring 
WHlcr nImuukIm in numy localities. The county is well watered and drained by th« 
liiant^liuH of WhtftNtoue and Yellow Bank rivers. Several lakes are scattered about the 

Thu ^oll !»«Uw«on the hlllHandthe eastern boundary of the county is a rich, black 
tuiini \s tiU'h contMlUM a little sand, and is further enriched by the presence of consider- 
aiilt* lUuM. 

Mranrht** of thw (-hlcago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway traverse the county in 
variiUiM dlrcrlionM, atT.irdiug ample facilities for communication. 

'riicr«* aiH* now in the county nine churches, thirty-eight school houses and three 
UMW«ii»tt|Hi|B, with a pojuilatlon of 7,000. 

Mlltmnk, tlm county neat, has a $5,000 court house, a $6,000 school house, a flonrins: 
mill, fiMir tfratn ttldVAtorn and many flourishing inaustries. All branches of bu^ness 
arts Hdciiualcly rcprtmcntud. 

Itltf HIiUiti t'hy It* an Important town, and is in the midst of a rich agricultural 
rctfitin Motit I lie aI>0V4i towns are situated on the railroajd- 

iMkim <Mly Im n1i«o a uM'owing village. 

A tfuodly numl»t»r of pontomce towns arc included within the county. 

GRIGGS COUNTY. 

TliN county lIcK toward the northeastern pirt of the Territory, between the 47th 
an<l 'IHIIi imi'ttllcln of north latitude. The surface is gently rolling prairie, except in 
tlic imuuMilaic mduliboi'hood of the Sheyenne river, where the banks are bluffy. 

•riic ••••ll tltroutflmut U a black loam with heavy clay subsoil. The Sheyenne river 
lri(VMiKi>M Ihn caMltirn portion of the county, and through its entire course is fringed 
Willi llinhcr, NuinnniUK muuU streams serve as feeders to the Sheyenne river, which 
nlturil amplii dmlmtuc. Hcwral lakes are found In the central and northern parts of 

The Hniihortt, (JoopcfHlown A Turtle Mountain Railway extends tp Cooperstown, 
and U inidcclpd throu^ti lo thu north boundary. Other lines are also proposed. 

roop«u'«lown Ik the county neat. Although but two years of age the town now 
lluMMdc»» a populathm of 'lOO. has two large grain elevator*, a court house costing 
irtO.OOO, an iM.IMH) wdiool hulldlug, three hotels, a weekly paper and several business 

Mcvcral oMiPl' flottrUliInx towns are located on the railroad, the Sheyenne river, and 
III othci' paitM of th0 ctmnty. 

GREGORY COUNTY. 
(Hee Hioux Indian Reservation.) 

HAMLIN COUNTY. 

ThU county I* nltnatcd In the valley of the Big Sioux, in the second tier of 
OountIcK went of the MInncsot'i State line. It contains flfteen congressional town- 
Mhlnn, equal to S-lftitMH) acn»H. The 13lg Sioux river flows through the eastern portion 
of thu iounly. It twkcH a Hoincwhnt winding course, but has a steady current and 
hluh ImnkN. * The valloy of thin river, which is from one to six miles wide. Is rich and 

'wit*'*'' ,,..,. 

Tho ut»n«ral nurfacn Is rolling prairie perfectly drained. Numerous lakes spot the 

aurfaoc.lhe numt Important among which is Lake Poinsett. 

The Noll In a black loam, f r(mi eighteen inches to two feet in depth, underlaid by a 
ff<H>d cUy MuhNoll. 

Lake Poinnett 1m a beautiful sheet of water, covering an area of over 8,000 acres. 
The water surface of the county is a striking topograpnical feature, the lakes alone 
covering one twelfth of the entire area. 

A hranoh of the Chicago A North -Western Railway extends through the eastern 
portion of the county. 
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Estelline, Caatlewood and Dempetcr are floarishing towns in the northeastern part, 
on the line of the railroad. 

HAND COUNTY. 

This county lies in the central part of Southern Dakota, and comprises forty-eight 
townships. It is forty-eificht miles long, north to south, and thirty miles wide. 

The northern half is a gently undulating prairie, unbroken by high knolls or bluffs, 
save at the north boundary, where the foot-hills of the Bald Mountains and Garfield 
Peak are reached. The central southern half is generally of a similar formation, the only 
difference being that it presents more of the characteristics of the true valley. On the 
eouthwestem side are the great Ree Hills, covering the greater part of five townships, 
and reaching at many points a height of fully 300 feet. In the extreme southeastern 
corner is another range of handsome bluffs, known as the Wessington Hills. 

Throughout the whole valley the soil is a black, rich, vegetable loam, varying in 
depth from one to three feet, with a substratum, quite generally, of yellow clay, im- 
pregnated to a considerable extent with lime and magnesia. With cultivation the 
surface soil becomes mellow. Unlike lands in heavy clay countries, it never bakes, 
even in seasons of the most protracted drouth and heat. While the hills are too broken 
for general cultivation, they yet contain large tracts of tillable land. This is especially 
so with the Kee Hills, where are found numerous fine valleys with a soil as deep and 
rich as that of the main valley. 

Although there are few lakes or running streams in the county, the water supply is 
very liberal and of good quality. North and northeast of the centre are the Turtle 
and Big and Little wolf creeks, in which water is found the year round. The south- 
east part is watered by Pearl creek, which rises in the Wessington Hills and flows in a 
northwesterly course into the Turtle. Near the sourhern centre is a handsome little 
sheet of water, known as Walled Lake ; and the southwest has its Elm creek, heading 
in the Ree Hills and flowing south, through a beautiful litt e valley of its own, into 
Crow creek in Buffalo county. In both the Wessington and Ree Hills fine springs 
abound, many of which furnish mineral waters of rare medicinal virtue. Besides 
these, the country is traversed in all directions by little ravines— or, as they are 
termed here, *' draws"— which form a natural and perfect system of irrigation, and 
at the same time serve as drains for low, flat-lying tracts. 

The Chicago & North-Westem Railway extends through the county near the centre, 
running east and west. 

Miller, St. Lawrence and Ree Heights are the most important towns, the flrsf- 
named being the county seat. They are situated oh the railroad and surrounded by 
splendid agricultural lands. 

HANSON COUNTY. 

Hanson county is situated in the third tier of counties north from the Missouri 
river, in the valley of the Dakota river. It coutains twelve congressional towns, or 
230,400 acres. 

The surface is generally undulating and gently rolling prairie, and, although 
containing no high hills or steep declivities, is suflftciently drained. The county is well 
watered by the James or Dakota river, which flows through the southwestern part, and 
its numerous tributaries, among which are Rock, Chalkstone and Pierre creeks. 

The Sioux Palls quartzite is found along the river, and is of great value for building 
and paving purposes. 

The soil is ajsandy loam and is unsurpassed in fertility, all the cereals, fruits and 
vegetables, producing abundantly. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway traverses the county in a northwest- 
erly direction. 

Alexandria, the county seat, is a prosperous town of about 400 Inhabitants. It is 
situated in the central part of the cotinty, on the railroad. Churches and schools 
flourish, and a court house, bank, good hotels, and various branches of mercantile 
trade are located here. 

Emery and Rockport are thriving towns. 

HARDING COUNTY 
lies upon the west boundary, but is not yet open to settlement. 

HETTINGER COUNTY. 

This county is situated in the western part of Dakota. Its northern half lies within 
the limits of the Northern Pacific Land Grant, and the southern part forms a portion of 
the Sioux Indian Reservation. 
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HUGHES COUNTY. 

Hughes county lies exactly in the georraphical centre of the pouth half of Dakota, 
on the Missouri river, and includes an area of 774 square miles, equal to 495,360 square 
acres. The Missouri river washes the entire southern boundary, including its wind- 
ings, for about seventy-five miles. Several large and many small islands lie in the 
channel. The other important streams are Medicine and Chappclle creeks. A number 
of smaller streams, made princii)ally from springs in the bluflfr«, flow into the Missouri. 
The county has no important lakes or marshes within Its borders. 

The surface of the county is made up of high, rolling prairie, river and creek bluffs, 
and bottom landy. The prairies are rich and prmluctive, and the broad bottom lands 
of the river furnish some of the finest stock ranches in the Territory. 

There is the usual fringe of timber along the Missouri and in the principal islands, 
composed principally of Cottonwood. 

The soil is a black loam, strongly alkaline, with clay subsoil, and is remarkably 

fertile, producing abundantly all the cereals, fruits and vegetables. 

Pierre, the county scat, is situated upon the Missouri river, at the western border 
of the county, and is an aspirant for the capital. It is about 1.100 mill's above St. 
Louis, and is the western terminus of the Chicago & North-Western Railway. The 
inhabitants are composed' principally of intelligent and enterprising people from the 
East, who, by transplanting their oriental ideas of metropolitan Uleinto Piesre, make 
it more like an eastern city than a border town. In 1881, a graded school, containing 
four departments and costing $4,000, was erected, and the enrollment of pupils is large, 
and the managenoent of the school of the best character. The hotels of Pierre are 
numerous and exceptionally good. .The growth of the original town was slow but 
st<;ady until the spring of 188:^, wlien. in C(Mnm(m with many other places in Dakota, it 
received a great impetus. Nearly 2t)0 buildings were erected duriny: that season, 
including a tine brick court hon-e and jail, cok ling $35,000, several churches, an elegant 
hotel, a large number of business houses, and many well-built dwellings. Altogether, 
there are a hundred business houses, a doz«n hotels, five banks, two opera nouses, 
four church buildings, four newspaiMTS, a flourishing system of graded schools, and a 
local teleplipne exchange. It is probal)le that the Sioux Indian Reservation will be 
openeti in the spring of 1885, and bring to Pierre a United States Land Oflice, and 
hasten the bnildme of at lejist two railroad lines to the Black Hills. 

In the spring of 1884 was commenced the erection of a Presbyterian college. The 
building is now rapidly approachimr comple-.ion, and will, when finished, represent an 
outlay of $40,000. 

Blunt, situated in the northern part of Hughes couiUy, on the Chicago & North- 
Western Railway, is a town of almost phenomenal growth. It was first settli-d in the 
fall of 1882, and already numbers a population of 1,500. Blunt is the c<'ntre, from 
which depart several lines of stages, connecting with postofflces and settlements in 
various parts of the county. The town contains three cnurches, costing in the aggre- 
gate $8,000, a $3,000 school house, a flouring mill with a capacity of 300 barrels per 
day, and costing $30,000, and two grain elevators. 

Canning anaHarrold are towns of very recent settlement, but are developing rap- 
idly, and are destined shortly to become important sites. 

HUTCHINSON COUNTY. 

This county is situated in the southeastern part of the Territory, and lies in the 
famous valley of the James or Dakota river. 

The soil in the bottom lands is a rich, black loam, with a bluish clay subsoil. The 
soil on the prairie or uplands is also a rich loam, clay predominating to a greater 
extent than in some of the neighboring counties. The subsoil is a yellow clay marl, 
and at a depth of six or eight feet becomes hard-pan, which is impervious to water. 

The surface of the county is well watered by numerous streams leading from the 
e'astem and western portions, and flowing into the James river. 

The Running Water branch of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 
traverses the southeastern part of the county. 

Olivet and Milltown are important towns, the former being the county seat. 
Menno and Freeman are thriving towns on the line of the railroad. 

HYDE COUNTY. 

Hyde county lies toward the southern part of Dakota, and contains an area of 864 
square miles, or 552.960 acres. The Winnebago Indian Reservation covers the six 
southern townships, and the Missouri river forms the southwestern boundary for about 
five mil^s. The central portion of the county is drained by branches of the Medicine 
creek, and the southern mostly by branches of Crow creek. « 
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The enrfaoe is generally a rolling prairie, rising in the northeast into the so-called 
'* Bald Moantains," which are simply an elevated plateau forming the dividing ridge 
between the streams which flow respectively into the James and Missouri rivers. 

The Dakota Central branch of the Chicago & North-Western Railway extends 
through the county, from east to west, near the centre. 

The county compares favorably with any other in central Southern Dakota in soil 
andproductions . 

Highmore, the principal town, is about two years of age, and is located on the rail- 
road. It has a population of 500. Hughitt and Braftnhall are rapidly growing 
yillages. 

JACKSON COUNTY. 

(See Sioux Indian Beservation.) 

JERAULD COUNTY. 

This county is centrally located in Southern Dakota, midway between the Missouri 
and Dakota rivers. It is divided near the centre, north and south, by the Wessington 
Hills, which extend entirely through the county. The plateau of the hills and the 
western slope are drained by two branches of Crow creek, and the eastern portion by 
the Firesteel creek, the former eventually discharging into the Missouri river, and the 

latter into the Dakota. 

There are a number of small lakes and several marshes in the county. The eastern 
part is generally Ic^el, and the western part considerably broken by hills and bluffs, 
Dut not sufficiently to interfere with cultivation. The soil is a fruitful loam wiih clay 
subsoil. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway extends through a small part of the 
northeastern portion of the county. 

Wesfington Springs is the principal town. It was platted in 1883, and now contains 
a population of 200. 

Waterbury is a young, but rapidly growing village. 

KIDDER COUNTY. 

This county lies near the centre of North Dakota, and is entirely within the limits of 
the Northern Pacific Railroad land grant. This road passes through the county from 
east to west, south of the centre. It contains about 737,280 acres. 

Along the line of the Northc^m Pacific Railroad the surface is generally level, except 

in the eastern portion, which is slightly hilly. In the western part the soil is a rich, 

black loam which often reaches to the extraordinary depth of six feet, with a fine clay 

subsoil. The southeast comer of the county is hilly, and broken by ridges or low 

buttes. Bast of Horsehead Lake commences the far-famed Mouse River Pass, running 
in a northwesterly direction to the Mouse River Valley, having a width varying from 
five to twelve miles, and including some of the very finest agricultural lands m Dakota. 
The northeastern portion of the county is similar in topography :o the southeastern. 

The Northern Pacific has a large quantity of lands for sale in Kidder county. These, 
and the unoccupied Government lands, are sufficient for good homes for thousands of 
families. 

Kidder county contains many of the finest farms in North Dakota— notably the 
Troy farm, Dawson farm and Steele farm— all of whicEi, together with a great many 
others, have proved the country to be especially adapted to wheat raising ana to general 
agricmture. For cattle and sheep raising and dairying, the nutritious grasses on 
immense grazing ranges, abundance of water, ready markets and plentiful supply of 
hay. which can be had for the cutting, furnish conditions altogether favorable. 

Dawson, near the centre of K'dder county, is surrounded by a fine grain-growing 
and stock-raising country. An enterprising citizen has built a large three-story hotel 
here, costing over $26,000. There are already stores, livery stables, newspaper, lumber 
yards, and the town is growing rapidly. 

Steele is a thriving town near the western boundary of Kidder county. It has an 
elevator, stores, lumber yard, two large hotels, newspaper, etc., and is in a fine agri- 
cultural area. 

Crystal Springs and Tappan are growing towns, and are located in a fine Agricultural 
district. Ail the above towns are located on the line of the Northern PaoiHj Ilidlroad. 

' KINGSBURY COUNTY. 

This county lies toward the southeastern part of the Territory, between the Big 
Sioux and James rivers, and in the second tier of counties west of the Minnesota State 
line. It includes twenty-four congressional townships, and covers an area of 552,960 
acres. 

5 
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The county is well watered by Vermillion rirer and several creeks, nearly all of 
which take their rise in this county. A prominent feature is the large number of lakes, 
the most noted of which are Lake Thompson, Lake Preston and Whitewood Lake, near 
the centre of the county, and Lake Albert in tbe northeast comer, each covering Arom 
five to fifteen square miles of surface. The water surface of the county is probably 
abouc forty square miles. 

The surface Ia generally level, with some rolling prairie land, and the soil is usaally 
a black loam, with a ^rellowish clay subsoil. 

Grasses, small j^raius and Indian corn are among the most prolific products, and 
Btock raising is an miportant and profitable industry. 

The Dakota Central division of the Chicago & North-Westem Railway passeti 
nearly through the centre of the county, east and west, and the Dakota & Great 
Southern will soon be extended through, north and south, near the centre . 

De Smet, the county seat, is situated near the centre of the county, on the Dakota 
Central Railway. The town was laid out in the spring of 1880, incorporated in the fall 
of 1883, and now contains about fifty business nouses, a $5,000 school house, four 
church organizations, two newspapers, two banks, and a large flouring mill. 

Denver and Iroquois are important and rapidly growing towns on the railroad, the 
former near the eastern, and the latter at the western bomerof the county. Both are 
well supplied with good schools, banks, mercantile houses, and various leadiBg 
Industries. 

LAKE COUNTY. 

Lake county is situated in the southeastern part of the Territory, between the valleys 
of the Big Sioux and Vermillion rivers. It contains sixteen congressional townships, 
equal to 576 square miles, or S68,640 acres. 

The surface is generally rolling or gently undulating prairie, broken by the river 
and creek valleys, and the basins of numerous lakes. 

The soil is a dark-colored sandy loam, with the usual clay subsoil^ and is very 
productive, every variety of cereals and vegetables yielding plentifully. 

The principal streams are Battle creek, Skunk creek, and the east fork of the 
Vermillion river. 

Lake connty is named from the large number of lakes which abound within its 
limits, several of which are of considerable size. The largest is Lake Madison, which 
covers an area of about 2,000 acres. 

Madison, the county seat, is located near the centre of the county, on the line of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, which passes through the county east and 
west. 

The population of Madison is nearly 1,500, and the city is well provided with all the 
business establishments and industries necessary for the convenience of the commu- 
nity, which is a very intelligent and progressive one. Six religious organizations are 
represented here. There is a fine graded school building costing §4,000, a court 
house and jail erected at a cost of $15,000, and a steam flour mill with a capacltv of 
100 barrels daily. One of the Territorial Normal schools is located at this point. It is a 
handsome three-story brick structure, and cost $30,000. 

Herman, Wentworth and Winfred are prosperous towns, the two latter being 
advantageously located on the railroad. 

LA MOURE COUNTY. 

This county is situated in the upper part of the James River Valley, in North Da- 
kota, and comprises thirty-two townships, with an area of 1,152 square miles, or 
737,280 acres. 

The James river passes through the county in a general northeasterly direction, 
with a very tortuous course. The valley of this stream is a fine level one, varying from 
one to three miles in width, and bordered by a double line of bluffs from flfty to seventy- 
flve feet in height. Other important streams are Bone Hill and Bear creeks, and 
branches of Maple river. Several lakes are found in various parts of the county. 

La Moure is situated on the James river, fiom 1,400 to 1,500 feet above the sea level, 
with a gradual slope to the river, affording flne dramage, the surrounding country being 
chiefly a beautiful, slightly undulating prairie, which has beneath several feet of black 
loam, a subsoil of silicious marl with a heavy clay beneath for a considerable depth. 
Such a soil is admirably adapted to the production of wheat, l)nt experience of three 
years only, demonstrates that diversified farminjg in the James River Valley is a suc- 
cess. Excellent water is obtained at a depth varymg from eight to thirty feet. La Moure 
is rapidly errowiug; it has six hotels, two banks, variousstoresandtwo newspapers, and 
educational and religions interests are not overlooked, it having at present one school 
building and two churches. The county has a new and subsutntial court house re- 
cently erected, costing $6,000. It is the terminus of the Fargo & Southwestern Rail- 
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way, eiffhty-oiKht milet from Fargo, and i« located In the midst of the greatest aroa of 
unsold riorthern Pacific lands now owned bjr this company, in what is known as the 
indemnity limit. Daily stages to Grand Kapids and Torktown. 

(irand Kapids, the county seat, is situated upon the James river, nenr the centre of 
the ronnty, and on the line of the projected James Kiver Valley Railway. It contains 
an 9H,()00 court boose, a fine pchooi. and several churches. A large number of mercan- 
tile bouf es are doing a prosperous business. 

LAWRENCE COUNTY. 
(Sec The Black Hills.) 

LINCOLN COUNTY. 

(Communicated.) 
Lincoln county is situated in the southeastern part of the Territory. Its eastern 
boundary is the Big Sioux river, and its northern the parallel 43 deg. 30 min. north 
latitude. . In extent it is twenty-eight and one-third miles, north and south, and has an 
average width of abf)ut nineteen miles, and contains not far from 350,000 acres. The 
iurfm^e is undulating prairie land, and is generally well drained. The Big Sioux river, 
with its tribaturics, furnishes excellent drainage for the eastern and eouthern parts of 
the county, while the numerous branches of the Vermillion river drain the western 
portions. 

The climate is healthful and the air dry. The soil is a deep, sandy loam,with a com- 
pact clay i»ubsoil— not bard-pan. It is well adapted to com, oats, rye, barley and flax. 
Wh«ftt i< not a sure crop, it Deing on the line between the winter and spring wheat 
region, although nbumlant crops of both winter and spring wheat have been grown. 
The other mentl(me<l cereals ancl vegetables yield abundantly. Grass is an immense 
crop, and conH0(iuent1y hay is abundant. Stock raising is a leading industry, and has 
thus far nrovj'n very profitable. 

The (Jhicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, with its two lines— the one running 
north and south the whole length of the county, the other extending east and west 
through i he county— «nd the Chicago & North- Western Railway, which also has several 
uifleN of roud within its limits, furnish excellent facilities for commerce. 

Tlio Hlour river furnishes good water power, and turns the wheels of four flonring 
millM betwettn the borders of the county. A steam mill is also in operation at Canton. 
Good clay for brick-making is found, and this branch of business is receiving consid- 
esablt! attention. Chalk rock, used for building purposes, is found in large quantities 
along the river. Timber is found along the banks of the streams. 

Tills county has lM>en settled for over twenty years, and the roads and bridges are 
in g(M)d condition. Practically, the county is out of debt, its outstanding liabilities 
iN'iiig less than $5,000 (five thousand dollars), with sufficient resources to liquidate 
that. Wild land can be bought at from $5 to $12 per acre, and improved farms at 
from $1H to $80 p<;r acre, according to location and improvements. School advantages 
can be had in any part of the county, all portions being organized for school purposes. 
Good graded McUf>olH are found in the towns. 

Besides the common schools, a college has been established at Canton, and Is at 

rtrescnt in operation. This institution has a snfficlent endowment behind it to insure 
Is perpetuttv. All religions denominations are found, and nearly all have churches, 
there being in all thirteen church edifices in the county. 

Number of schools, 77; teachers. 137; value of school property, $46,254.88; amount 
imtd for school purposes in 1H83, $80,211.46. 

Canton, the (;onnty seat, is one of the most beautiful cities in the Territory. Popu- 
lation, 2,000. Has Just completed a $15,000 school building. Has fine church edifices. 
VillageM in the couoty are: Lennox, population, 500 ; Eden, population, 600; Worttiing, 
population, 300; and Pairview, population, 150. 

LOOAN COUNTY. 

Logan county lies a little north of the centre of Dakota, and, except a small strip in 
its southern part, is within the limits of the Northern Pacific land grant. 

The surface is generally rollii:g prairie, and many small lakes are scattered through- 
out its limits. The soil is the same rich loam which is common to all the central comi- 
ties, and is highly productive. 

LUGENBEBL COUNTY. 
(See Sioux Indian Reservation.) 

MARTIN COUNTY. 
(See Sioux Indian Reservation.) 
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McCOOK COUNTY. 

This county is situated in the sontheastern part of the Territory, in the second tier 
of counties west of the Minnesota State line. Most of the surface Is drained by tiiK 
east and west forks of the Vermillion river with their affluents. 

The surface is comparatively level, with slight undulations ; the soil, a black loam, 
ftrom two to three feet in depth. 

All the grains and vegetables common to the 1 .titude yield plentifully. 

The railroad facilities are abundant, the Dakota Central traversing the county north- 
wosterly through the centre, the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha crossing 
the easi em part, and tne Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway passing across the 
sonthwcstem porti«>n. 

Salem, the county seat, is noar the geographical centre of the county, at the junction 
of the Dakota Central and the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha iiailways. It has 
a substantial court hou^e and jail, a srood school, two banks, three lumber yards, three 
hot Is, a newspaper, and numerous business establishments. 

Bridgewater. Caoastoba aud Cameron are thriving towns. ' 

Mchenry county. 

This county lies in the second tier of counties south of the Manitoba line, about 
midway between the east and west boundarins of the Territory. The Mouse river trav- 
erses the northwestern part and the Wintering river drains the eastern portion. 

Villard and Pendroy, on the Mouse river, are the principal settlements. This county 

was organized late in 1884. A weekly stage line is in operation betweon Villard and 
Washburn, on the Missouri river. Although the county has but very recently bej^n 
to develop, it is becoming rapidly settled by a thrifty and intelligent class of people. 

Mcintosh county. 

(Communicated. ) 

Mcintosh county is forty-two miles long and twenty-four wide, has l,0r8 square 
miles, is south of and outside the Northern Pacific Railroad land grant, has 4,0)2 quarter 
sections of rich, deep, prairie soil, well watered by lakes and creeks, all owned by the 
Government, and subject to entry by settlers at $1.25 per acre, or subject to free home- 
stead entry, is well supplied with hay, and offers unsurpassed inducementa for stock 
raising and mixed farming. 

This County is new, having just been surveyed, but is in the heart of the farming 
lands east of the Missouri river, has a well-settled country on all sides, with settlements 
closing in upon it from all directions. Three lines of railroad are surveyed through this 
county. There are now about seventy -five settlers in the county, who are located near 
the ccntr •, at and around Hos'.iins, a new town recently settled on the south bank of 
a beautiful lake, where the county Feat has recently been established. 

The grasses are the herd, bluejoint, buflfilo and slough varieties, the latter growing 

in plight depressions, which, in spring, are filled with water which gradually evapo- 
rates, leaving them entirely dry by the first of September, about which time the tall, 
thick grass grown therein may bo cut with a mowing machine, and raked with a 
horse rake, aud put into nice stacks of excellent nutritive hay at a cost of $1.25 per 
ton. 

The soil is a rich mould, varying in depth from eighteen inches to four feet, vtrith 
clay subsoil, and is the panie kind which in other parts of the Territory produces 
fri>m fifteen to thirty -tlve bushels of No. 1 Hard wheat to the aero, with all ^indsof 
vegetables as laree as ever were grown in America. (For samples see Dakota exhibit 
at the World's Fair at New Orleans.) 

Although it is thou-'ht advisable to put up hay for stock in winter, it is, nevertheless, 
a f ict that near this county may be seen horses and cattle four years old which nev( r * 
have been stabled or fed from the hand of man, but have foraged for themselves, and 
are fat and Fleck. 

Bi'uver creek rises in this county, and in its course to the Missouri river keeps a 
westerly direction near the north line of the same. Lignite coal for f utl has been found 
in ih t buttes along that stream, but has Tiot yet been developed, as a few months ago 
there was not a human being within the borders of the county. 

The present settlement is composed of thrifty Americans, representing nearly every 
State in the Union, who have built houses, which, although in many cafes are not 
large, are framed, sided, and shingled, and are the beginning of what, by proper addi- 
tions, will make good homes. Much plowing was done during the past reason prepar- 
atory f<»r seeding next year, while good crops of potatoes and other vegetables were 
raised on sod plowing. 
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Mckenzie county. 

ifliem bonndarr of the Territory, the Bonthem halt Irlnff 
toiiri riTsr pafleex throaifh tba 
.coaotj, troin south to north, near the centre. It Is hut eparlngl; scitled se jet, bnt 
i sflers atroU)!; IndacementB In Cba waj of rruttmi soil and cicellenl climate. 

^■^ MoLBAN CODNTT. 

Tbit coantj Is siCaiitcd towsrd Ihe norlhweatem pan ot the Terrllorj', and bSB an 
..VKBolKboulOiUequare miles. TLe Misioari Kiver f arme ihe weateio and mui<toriJie 
. ^tidlbi^ houndary . Aboal oae-halfof the count)' < that portion adjacent to tlie river) liDa 
■.[. boiti anrveyed. ' There ate several streamB and lakes in the count)', and coiieiderubls 



v ■ "jianj eaterprisiiy (armers and stock raisers have nettled in varlons patls of 

WBahB[lra, on the lift bank of the MlsBonri, about forty miles above BiBinarcli, IB the 

large fmring liilll, costing Jia.SN). A live newspaper U published liere. and the town 

UcPHBEBON OOCNTT. 
. This conntj Uee near ithe centre of the Tertitory, and has an area of 1,152 sqaare 
■■ mllKs. It was first tettlad in 18Sa and organized the year (ollovfiug, 

l^e surface m IJie eBBlem part is mostly level prairie land, is eomewhat broken in 
the ceniial portion, and io the neetem is generally undulating, 
■ The suit is a rlcb loam vtiih clay subaofl, well ndaptsd for agricultural pcirpofes. 
. Tile Chree principal atreams in tlie coDOIy are Elui river, &iia.ke and flpring creeks. 
Several lakes are awo scattered over the aroa. 

Leula, the county seat, chiims a population of 300, and la a rapidly growing town. 



equlTiilent of thirty tOwuBhip?, and Includes the touth part of the Fort Sleveneo 
. military reservation. Ahoul oue.haif of this 1b yd nnsurveyed, but a large number < 
■wttlire have eierclBed squatter privileges, and have locaied there. 

The aurfacc Ib billy and hrokeli.^but'le largely underlaid with lignlte'i:c^°, unell { 

Siaauiuand RaMnond are towns recently laid ont, bnt give promli 
impoitant and populous. 



MINEB COUNTY. 

Miner county lies In Central Southeastern Dakota, and in thclliird tieroT connllea 
west of the Uinneaota Stale line. Its area Includes STB squi;rc miles. 

The principal atreams are Bed Btone and Uareh creeks, and the west fork of 
(he VeriLillion river, the last named taking Its rise In the northeDSlem part. A few 
BDiall lakes and several marshes are scattered over various pnrtloni of the coanty. 

Two line* of railway traverse ihe county— the Chicago. Miltvnakee & St. Paul, and 
a branch of the Dakota Central. The Oikota & Ureat Southern la also projected 
thronehthecounty. 

Howard is the county seat and principal town. It U located east of the central part, 
on the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Vaiil Railway, It iiaa a court house, school houae, 
floDflng mill, fonr cbnrch organluitloiis and two newspapers. 




'' 'hi' m 
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MINNEHAHA COUNTY. 

Minnehaha- coanty is sitaated«in the southetsteni part of Dakota, on the Minne- 
0Oto State line, and emhraces about 810 eqaare miles, or 532,240 acrea. 

Minnehaha ia one of the beet-watered coantios in the Territory. The Big Sionx 
liver la Uie principal stream, and it famishes the most effective water-power of any in 
Dakota. The Split Rock and Skunk rirers are also important streams. A considerable 
nnmber of small lakes are scattered about the county, the largest of which is Clear Lake. 

The surface principally consists of rolling prairie, and the soil a deep, rich loam, 
which is particularly adapted to the growth of nutritious grasses, as well as cereals and 
vegetables. 

Moch native timber is found, and the farmers are rapidly and successfully planting 
TBriona foreign varieties. 

Ample freight facilities are afforded by the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Pa al, and the 
Chicago, JSt. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Railways. 

Sionx Falls, the coun^ seat, is situated in the southern part of the count> , and occu- 
pies an elevation of 1,413 feet above the level of the sea. Its population is bet ween 6,000 
and 7,000. and constantly increasing. 

The city takes its name from its proximity to the celebrated FaHo of the Big Sioux 
river, along the sinuous banks of which it is picturesquely located. The general course 
of ti^e rivf r Is south, but its direction through thii* township is tu every part of the com- 
pass, flowing north through the citv, and finding its way through the granite, quartz- 
uke rocks that mark its banks. Just below the business portion of the city is Brookings 
Mand, covered with choice timber. An inexhaustible source of wealth is the vast d« - 
posit of jasper stone, or Big Sioux qutirtzite, a species of indestructible granite which 
Li being extensively employed for building, paving and ornamental purposes. 

Church property in Sioux Falls at present represents an aggregate value of $75,000. 
The tot^ school property is also valued at $&0,000. There are three large school build- 
ings, in which thpteen teachers are employed, under thorough and efficient supervision. 
A v^ important factor is the location of the Dakota College (Baptist) at Sioux Falls. 
This institution has recently commenced operations, its curriculum emtiracing all the 
higher branches of learning taught in the first-class colleges of the East. A magnifi- 
cent school building, erected by the Protestant Episcopal Church, aided by private en- 
terprise, is also neanng completion, and will co^t about $25,00Q. It is also probable that 
the Scandinavian Theological Seminary, now located at Chicago, will shortly be le- 
moved to Sioux Falls. 

The Dakota Penitentiary, a massive structure of jasper stone, is located upon a bigh 
bluff, 9S0 feet from the Big Sioux river, about one mile north of the city. The peniten- 
tiary, completed, has cost $100,000, the expense being equally divided between the Ter- 
ritorial and Federal governments. The Dakota Deaf and Dumb Asylum, east of the 
river, has been in existence a number of years. An additional appropriation of $12,- 
000 is being expended upon its improvement. 

There are three National banks and one private bank in Sioux Falls, all of which 
rank wiih the leading banking institutions of the Northwest. Gas-works have hem 
erected, and are now in successful operation. The city has also a telephone exchange, 
a fire department, with steam fire-engine and hook and ladder company, a well-recn- 
lated police force, music and literary societies, a comet band, and three newspapers— one 
daily. 

In 1883, $670,350 was expended in improvements, among which is the Masonic 
Temple, costing $60JOOO. The building is 66 x 121 feet, built of brick, on the corner of 
Phillips avenue and Tenth street, three stories high above basement, with mansard roof. 
The first storv, fifteen feet, finished into store-rooms: second story, twelve feet, used 
Tor omces ; third story, twenty and one-half feet, to be devoted to the use of the Masonic 
fraternity. The building is magnificent for a town of the size of Sioux. Falls, and is 
ele^ntly finished and an ornament to the Queen City. 

The splendid natural water-power afforded ut this point is utilized to great advan- 
tage, and manufacturing is an important industry. Two large flouring mills, mammoth 
elevatoag, extensive stone quarries and numerous foundries are in successful opera- 
tion. Many flne hotels, upwards of one hundred brick stores and public buildings, 
numerous and costly residences, all these serve to exhibit the wealth and enterprise of 
the citizens. The city has more than thirty miles of improved streets. The two rail- 
roads mentioned above intersect at this point, furnishing abundant transportation facil- 
ities. There are several quite important and very flourishing towns m the county, 
among which may be mentioned Dell Rapids, Valley Springs, Hartford, Brandon, 
Taopfand St. Olaf. 

MOODY COUNTY. 
This county is situated in the southeastern part of the Territory, on the Minnesota 
State line, and contains about 538 square miles, or 337,920 acres. 

The Big Sionx river passes through the county near the centre, and several small 
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Btreamsflow into it within the county. There are a few small lakes in the southwestern 
part, yery Hi tie natural growth timber is found, but many young trees are being 
planted by the farmers* and already many fine groves are becoming a conspicaons 
featnre. 

The enrfoce is generally an undulating prairie ; the soil, a rich loam, with a 
''yellowivh cLiy subsoil, which contains some gravel. The county is \iell settled by an 
Intelligent and energetic class of people who are devoted mainly to agricultural 
.parsnits. 

Two branches of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway afford excellent 
transpdrtatioh facilities. The coanty contains fifty-five school houses, five churches, 
three-newspapers, a flouring mill, and a population estimated at 3,500. 

Flandrein, the county seat, is situated on the banks of the Big Sioux river, which 
affords one of the very finest water-powers iu Southeastern Dakota, and presents a 
magnificent opening for the establishment of productive manufactuiinj; enterprises. 

ThUrt are five churches : Methodist, Presbyterian, Catholic anti two. Indian. An 
exci^leut graded school is established here. The streets aru well laid out. Sidewalks 
are built till over the village. It has excellent hotels, street lamps, and presents the 
appearance of an Eastern village. Society in as good as can be found in any place in 
the East. The citizens are of an enterprising and generouH class. There are ti)ree 
PHperi pubished : two Americau and one Norwegian. The business represented in 
Mandreaa is as follows : three attorneys, two banks, three blacksmiths, two boot and 
ehoe makers, five general stores, two drug stores, one furniture store, two hardware 
stores, fwo harne»<s shops, three hotels, three dtalers in agricultural implements, two 
livery Rubles, two lumber yards, three meat markets, one photographer, three phy- 
sicians and one wagon maker 

Egan is a thriving and important town a few miles southwest from Flandrean, on 
the Big Sionx river and on the hue of the i-ailroad. 

MORTON COUNTY. 

(Communicated. ) 
The west-bonnd traveler on the Northern Pacific Railroad, after riding two hundred 
miles acroes the plains (>f Dakota, as the train swiugs round a sharp curve and out of a 
deep cut, suddenly looks down from the height of the great iron bridge upon the 
turbid Mis:>ouri boiling iteueath. Glistening in the sunlight, it winds miles away to 
the north, and is lost amid the hazy hills in the south. The bluffs rise like a fortifica- 
tion on its eastern shore ; a deep fringe of Cottonwood borders its western edge ; 
nestled under the hills two miles away is Mandan, and stretching away to the blue 
horizon are the b okcn, irregular hills and green-browa rolling prairie of Morton 
county, within whose ample limits the little States of Delaware and Rhode Island 
could bo dropped, with miles of neutral ground between them. Here, first, he enters 
the borders of the great < oal and cattle region, which extends from the Missouri 

hundreds of miles westward into Montana. Among the blulFs and buttes which line 
titC numerous water-courses^ and alon^ the ravines, or coulees^ running back from the 
narrow valleys, are the grazing grounds for stock, both summer and winter. The rich 
buffalo and bunch grasses, which cover hill and valley, cun d by the August sun, are the 
winter's hay which the lignt snows never bury beyond reach ; and the groves of Cotton- 
wood, elm, ash, oak and box-elder, growing in every protected spot, iiirnish a natural 
and efficient shelter. Already stock farms and cattle, borne and sheep ranches are 
being started, and will soon become the most profitable of the county's diversified 
iiidustri' s. The higher rolling country, back from the larger streams, now being rap- 
idly settled, is a farmiiit; region unsurpashed in fertility and natural advantages. The 
famous '* No. 1 H.ir • "" wheat grows «o perfection in the virgin soil ; and oats i nd bar- 
ley yield enormously ; but onu of the best and surest grain crops is corn ; the mild 
winds from the Pacific reach across to the Missouri valley, making the climate here 
severi^ deim'es milder ihan in Eastern Dako a and Minnesota, and brint^ing Morton 
countf within the corn belt. Here, too, vegetables of all kinds develop to astonishing 
proport'ons. and small fruits thrive luxuriantly; flax raising promises soon to become 
ail Important industry, and the tangled masses of wild bops in every sheltered spot 
suggest that they, too, may soon become a leading product here as on the Paciflc 
coast. 

The worn sides of the buttes, cut down by the streams at their base, are striped by 
broad, black bands -th^ exposed lignite coal veins opened by i ature for the settler's 
nse. The coal costs him nothing but the drawing to his door, and furnishes him a 
better fuel than the oak and ash alongside. The county is well watered by the nu- 
merous springs and streams, and gooa water is also olitained at an easy depth in wells. 
Th • priucit>al streams flowing acrot^s the northern part of the county to the Missouri, 
which runs along its svhole eastern border, are Square Butte and Otter creeks ; in the 
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soathempart are the Cannon Ball and Little Heart rivers; in the western are Sweet 
Briar river. Glenullin creek and the headwaters of the Knife river, and through the 
central portion flow the Heart river and its branches. 

Qoames of excellent sandstone abound throughout the county, and the clay under- 
lying the region is manufactured into building and flre-brick and terra-cotta, all of 
Buperior quality. 

Morton county has no floating debt, and its total bonded debt is $30,000, all of 
which amount has been expended in the construction of roads, bridges, public biiild- 
ings and other improvements of an actual greater present valae. On an assessment ot 
$1,456,000 (a little more than one-third the market value), its total tax is thirteen and 
nine-tenths mills. 

Sims is a new and enterprising town near the western border of the county. Its 
interests are chiefly coal mining and the manufacture of building and fire-brick and 
terra-cotta. Besides other substantial improrements, it has a good brick hotel and a 
private bank. 

A few miles east of Sims a large colony of Germans from Indiana and Illinois have 
fonoded the town of New Salem, and are developing the fine farming region of thei 
vicinity with marked success.' 

The county seat is at Mandan, a trim, bustling little city of 3.000 inhabitants, be- 
cause of its advantageous location on the west bank of the river, at the crossiug of a 
trans-continental railway, destined to become the shipping point for the immenpo cattle 
trade of Dakota and Montana, and the distributing point for the whole vai-t Wej><t Mis- 
souri country. It is the headquarters of the Mijfsouri division of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad, which company has built here extensive car and repair shops and made other 
important improvements costing nearly half a million of dollars. Ithas also dedicated 
its right of way for nearly a mile on the north side of the tracks for a city park, which is 
neatly fenced and planted with trees. Mandan has a large number of fine brick blocks, 
a spacious brick hotel, a larsje flouring mill, nearly completed, five churchc!*, i hree bankn 
and two newspapers. Like the county, the city has no floating debt, and a bonded 
debt for water- works and other public improvements of only $16,000, over $2,000 of 
which is still unexpended; its real estate assessment is $768,000, and tax eleven and 
one-half mills. 

In the southeast corner of the county is the old Fort Rice reservation, which was* 
abandoned as a military post in 1879 and the Government property removed to Fort 
Lincoln. The reservation, in anticipation of its being opened by (Joneress for settle- 
ment, has already been occupied by many good settlers who have acquired fine farms 
and large herds of cattle. 

About four miles below Mandan, on the Missouri, is Fort Abraham Lincoln. In 
these peaceful days the buildings are clustered close to the river at the loot of the 
sheltering hills, on whose summit, on the old site, only the old block houses, like 
weather-beaten sentinels, have remained, scarred by many an Indian arrow and bullet. 
From this sightly spot the eye still traces across the high plateau the faint trail along 
which brave Ouster marched with his command to his last battle. Several com- 
panies of infantry are stationed at the fort, keeping up the show of battle on its beau- 
tiftil parade g^round, and it is expected that it will soon be enlarged to be the principal 
military post and depot of Government supplies in the Northwest. 

MOUNTRAILLB COUNTY. 

This county lies on the northern boimdary, in the third tier of counties east of the 
west line of the Territory. The Missouri river forms part of its west and south bound- 
ary. The Mouse river drains the northwestern part, and several feeders to the Missouri 
traverse the central and southern portions. 

Mountraille county is not yet surveyed. 

NELSON COUNTY. 

Nelson county is situated in the northeastern part of Dakota, within the 
water-shed of the Red River of the North, and contains 1,008 square miles, or 645,120 
acres. 

The surface is considerably broken by blufEs and ravines, but, aside from these, is 
generally level prairie. The southwestern portion is drained by the Sheyenne river, 
and the eastern part by Goose, Turtle* and Park rivers. 

The most noted feature in the geography of this county is a fine, large sheet of 

water known as Wamduska or Stump Lake. It is situated in the western part and is 
nearly seventeen miles in length, with a width varying from one-half to three miles. 
The water is clear, but impregnated with chemical substances, causing it to clossly 
resemble sea water in quality. Other smaller lakes are scattered about in various 
parts of the county. 

The soil of Nelson county is mostly composed of a deep, black loam, with a subsoil 
of yellow clay. The St. Paul, Minneapolis jb Manitoba Railway traverses the county, 
and other roads are projected. 
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Ut^^ik mU Hk&imu City, on Chv Mb* ot the nUwiT, are tbe moat In 
yfAiH?V 'wimiViiu Lba >wiiH< «u. Each liw^ll prn>ia«rl wliti rcbonli, i 
WpI v^''>'-» 'iKiuuini* iMMblialuiKDti. ll*p«H Ig BQOtDer tbilring nil oi 



WtMBINA COCTNTY. 

V*' \»*,» .v.-t»>«*UfcJ uMU'Bio •oMhsMt comet ot tbe Territory of D«kot», Is 

V'\>v>iv .' •>■ oh.ktk'v 1^- tWvlKtv of Minltohl, Dominion of Canada. RDd OD the 

v,.i V s \-v o»ii .'iiilfc' ■.■.^^h•(ul*uk of whichlstheSlBtc of Minnerjota. Pcm- 

S'.A ■ ■».« •»««<\4 »j ifco Vviutilttfc'ronKaB and Park mere, beildcs the Bed river 

i,H ,.-*>« ■vvi ■* 1^ wuiiV in K VMt level plBlt^ bnt the weBtem part Is quite 
k V V '.v.h..b Vik vil .N Ih^ wwlHO piirtlon is a detp, black loum. with yellciw 
'v '>'''.• a'I'^'S ttu. .'1 lb.' wvulAUH lATI l9 stuUower and lljibter and produces 

'Ni"^V'^.V-U«iJl^'Sr^ilv*« RHilway eilends through tb 
.^.\ v V .iV '.•■t -utyi-k 'Mtu.fkiiKiiarT priipoeed. 

^^■^'?\V^^,^ it^avuk Of!*. mhI hU» li*lt ml1«e south of the ] 
-\ ^AV ■ ■• '*v-'i-*j» ••.vl>*«i IkM. The town conCBlOB «ve 
'^\\\v '■« >a s ^iu«VH<k'hu<-l. There are quite a □ 



n»tTIBR OODNTY 

\\v~. v>v ..n ,SM>tWt*i« *tw*l tNHlW »'nt of land, of which at leant one-half la etill 
.1 Vfk**' ■ " s y< fx'nx^tvJIKtllth'iHirlbut the centre, and Id tbagrett wheat belt. 

<». >Ai»r>r>.>Ti<oiV<i«Wvv<iiSW<,v tim«ii Id April, 1883, at which time there were not 
»■■ \^■*^t^«^«1^ »wY*'^*W ttwi^wMW. The popnlallon l» now ahonl 8,000. The 

W 'V >►. i-iTHi "twf** i« B^MI, tl (iM b<>on amplj demoasCratcd that com, oatanod 
t \4 ^I^-' ,n \-miitMi4<4n Vt*\wii *ml matured In this foil and climate. PoCa- 
T.V"t, ini^i^'a :><>'>vt««i,i\Yilrtni>«Hit Mrliiui EroiT to great alia and are of n^murkably 
«y.,-««\>^ ^'^lf ■^^MBV«■»«^>lrte^"Illl Ihu valleys aodon thepralrteaandriverbot- 
^v^^, v . ....,, ..luiit-i., 1.111, wlii'U tut luseBBon, miikeagupertol 

* -■ ^ .M vintia jlold and commanding n tood price. It in 

, I. ,i,n hrMklnR, having ttiu power to subdue IhewMl, and 

I' . . .n.-MnllHtf aPiiiion, Thirc la nothing evceptpt' dncM 

'.1 . . ,.,.... ,1 ,h,, iiii«liuid«»nnoi be Impoverished hj any noniberof 

\vVI"' "T^A* unmvitiv* XMIIHVnT crop* hnfl never been known, 
-..?!?" *'''' '*''Vi)';l!^*!LW!*L'!^'5ti^'''' '"" '"''"^'*°' In depth, nnd free from 
""K* (liWirM k fXtm «t rkMWat alu of snob nature and quBllIjaslo retain 
W<ym«M, mi^MW|lM wh tmmWU'lW "^t" from dtoulh 

fMW f^Vt n MllMUWn MtM-i hiwinl the wesii-rn bonodarv of the countr, at 
^V«2"Ifi^ SfVESSr**''"' ""* *"*""'' ''""*- ^' ""' '*'''<"" *"<! putted 
n mWiiV iKft H wSy^lKt llw tuBBwl iiod moat Important town iij the connty. 
tjWBt tM'WVjjj^ WhWbHIW W "» UlBwnri, cicapl one, bf tween that point 

apimV<illifc^MniUU ML U illualrd in Iha central part of the conntj, end la * 
Hnuf tamriB nihu Iawh xJi tlituik "*> pn'pTe. 

Til* VntW M*tM MillMrt T«l<«ni>h line pntKS throngb Forest City uul ban an 
fllllrv In iiiiY«M(vi| im'NtlMI, el'IU Uie Cillwu* sommunlcaiJon witli all pprle of Iha 
oamilrjr. 
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The Chicago. Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Company have a sarvey (rom Aber 
deen weot, stnkin^ the river at this place, while a pyndicate has been formed to build a 
road from Redfield to Forest City, called the Forest City, Black Ililis & Redficld 
Railroad. 

Other flourishing towns in Potter county are Appomattox, Gettysburg, Union, Pem- 
broke and Waueta. 

PRATT COUNTY. 
(See Slouz Indian Reservation.) 

PRBSHO COUNTY. 
(See Sioux Indian Reservation.) 

FY ATT COUNTY. 

(See Sioux Indian Reservation.) 

RAMSEY COUNTY. 

This county lies in the northeastern part of Dakota, within the water-shed of Red 
river, and contains an area of 990 square miles, or 633,000 acres. 

Nearly one-tenth of the surface is water, and most of this proportion is a single 
sheet of water, known as Devil's Lake, which covers an area, in this county, of seventy- 
nine square miles. This large body of water li es toward the southern part of the county, 
and extends from the southern pai-t across to the western boundary, and into Benson 

county, nearly one-third of its area being in the latter county. Devil's Lake is about 
forty-flve miles in length, and varies greatly in depth, in some places being more than 
too feet deep. The water is very clear, and resembles that of the ocean, hold- 
ing in solution chloride of sodium, magnesia, sulphate and carbonate of soda and 
lime. Its width varies from 300 yards to six miles. Other important lakes are the 
Sweet Water Lakes and Dry Lake. An area equivalent to about six congressional 
townships is occupied by a portion of the Cut Head Sioux Indian reservation, which 
includes the Foit Totten military reservation. 

The soil of Kamsey county is mostly a deep, rich, black loam, with some sand 
intermixed; the pubsoil clay. 

The City of Devil's Lake is situated on an arm of the lake known as CreeFs Bay, 
near the centre oi' the county. It is laid out on a liberal scale, with wide streets and 
a boulevard 100 feet wide fronting the bay. The city has two important banking 
institutions, a flourishing public school, several church organizations and two news- 

f»apers. It in the natural headquarters for the boating buainesB of the lake, and this 
s an important f/ictor in the development of the city. The St. Paul. Minneapolis & 
Manitoba Railw:;y i*) extended to this ^oint and will soon be carried farther west. 
The Jamestown ^ Northern Railroad will soon be completed to the city, and other 
roads are projected. 

Grand Harbor and Bartlett are both enterprising towns in Ramsey county, the 
former on an arm of the lake west of the city of Devil's Lake, and the latter near the 
county line at the east, and upon the line of the railroad. 

RANSOM COUNTY. 

Ransom county is situated in the valley of the Sheyenne river, one county removed 
from the Minnesota State line, in North Dakpta, and contains 864 square miles, or 
552,960 acres. 

The Sheyenne river traverses the county in a very tortuous course, entering at the 
northwest and flowing south and west until near the south boundary, when it turns 
northeast and Anally passes across the northeast border, eventually discharging into 
the Red river. Maple river, Dead Colt and Bear creelci* also drain portions of the 
county. Several small lakes are found in various parts, also a consiuerable number 
of marshes. 

The surface in the southeastern part is generalljr level, with light, sandy soil. In 
the northeastern part is a group of sand hills, which are covered in places with a 
scanty growth of scmb oak. A Droad valley, from one and a half to three miles in 
width, extends through aportion of the southwestern part, the soil of which is a black 
loam mixed with sand. West of this valley runs a stony ridge, aoout three miles wide, 
which has a surface soil of black loam, underlaid by a heavy clay pubcoil. 

The Fargo & Southwestern branch of the Northern Pacific Railroad traverses the 
county nortneast and southwest, and the Valley City & Turtle Mountain and the 
Dakota & Great Southern Railroads are prolected into the western part. 

Ransom county contains thirty-nine school houses, eight churches, three news- 
papers and three roller flotiring mUla. 
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Lisbon, the county seat, was first settled in 1880, and now has a popnlation estimated 
at 3,(i00. It is located near the centre of the connty, on the line of the Fargo A 
Southwestern Railroad. It has a good school, three churches, two banks, a fine 
flouring mill, two newspapers, several well-kept hotels, a large elevator, and an exten- 
sive lumber yard; in fact, all the adjuncts of a flourishing city. 

Sheldon, Marshall and Bnttzville are thriving towns on the railroad. 

RENVILLE COUNTY. 

Renville county is situated on the north boundary, and is not yet surveyed. The 
Mouse river traverses the county from the northwest to the southeast comer. 

RIC5HLAND COUNTY. 

Richland is one of the eastern tier of l^orthem Dakota counties, lies at the head of 
the Red River Valley, and contains 1,324 square miles. About one-half of the area is 
Included in the Northern Pacific land grant and the oUier half is mostly under culti- 
vation. 

The county is drained by the Red, Sheyenne and Wild Rice rivers and many small 
creeks. More than fifty small lakes and ponds dot the surface 

The eastern part of the county is a level plain, devoid of timber, undulating gently 
toward the west until it culminates in the sand hills which lie along the western part. 
The soil is a light clay, mixed with black sand, fine black sedimient and decomposed 

vegetable matter. 

The county is rich in agricultural i)roduction8, the various crops yielding abundantly. 

Ample railroad facilities are furnished by the St. Paul, Minneapolis A Manitoba, 
argo & Southern, and a branch of the Northern Pacific Railroad. 

Wahpeton, the county seat, is the oldest and most important town in the county. 
The three railroads mentioned above intersect at tliis point, affording splendid trans- 

{>ortation facilities. Wahpeton was first settled in 1872, was incorporated ten years 
ater, and now contains a population estimated at 2.000. The city has a fine public 
school building, costing $8,000, a court house and jail, erected at a cost of $32,000, a 
fine flouring mill, two foundry and machine shops, two good banks, several flourishing 
churches, and a large number of prosperous business houses. 

Other important and growing towns are Dwight, Colfax, Waicott and Fairmount. 

RINEHART COUNTY. 
(See Sioux Indian Reservation.) 

ROBERTS COUNTY. 

« 

This county lies on the eastern border of the Territory, in the first tier of counties 
west of the Minnesota State line, and contains an area of about 1,250 square miles. It 
was formed, principally, from the Sisseton and Wahpeton Indian reservation. About 
three-fourths of the area is drained by the Minnesota river, and the remainder by Lake 
Traverse and the Red river. The county boundary on the east runs through the centre 
of Lakes Traverse and Big Stone for a distance of fifty miles, the former being practi- 
cally the head of Red river, and the latter of Minnesota river. 

Three lines of railroad extend through portions of the county, viz. : two branehes of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, and the Fargo & Southern Railway. 

The lands are well adapted for agricultural and grazing purposes. The ReservatiOD. 
which, as above stated, includes most of the area of the county, contains about 1,500 
Indians, who are rapidly becoming civilized. The Indians have nearly 5,000 acres of 
land under cultivation. There is a Government manual labor boarding-school on the 
reservation, in which about seventy-five Indian children are taught; there are also two 
other schools, besides six churches, the latter being presided over by native preachers. 

Travare, Wllmot and White Rock are the principal towns, the first-named being the 
cotmty seat. It is situated near the Minnesota State line, and is about two miles distant 
from the railroad. Wilmot, near the south line of the county, is the largest town, and 
is well situated for trade. 

ROLETTE COUNTY. 
(See Turtle Mountain Region.) 

SANBORN COUNTY. 

This county lies toward the southeastern part of the Territory, ana contains an area 
of about 676 square miles, or 868,640 acres. 

The general surface is gently rolling prairie, and the soil principally a black, vege- 
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table mould, though in some localities it is of a more sandy natore. In depth it averages 

nearly two feet, and is underlaid throughout by a clay subsoil. 

Sanborn county is situated on the Southern Minnesota division of the Chicago, 

Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, due west from La Crosse, Wisconsin, 390 miles. It is 

what was once the western half of Miner county, and is as fine a county of land as is 

often seen. The far-famed James or Dakota river meanders through the county from 
north to south nearly in the ceutre of the county, and hence it lies in the very heart of 
the James River Valley. A part of the county east of the river has been settled for 
some time, and has many Improved farms with from fifty to oue hundred acres each 
already under cultivation, and the quantity and quality of the crops that have been pro- 
duced are not surpassed by any section of the Territory. 

The country west of the river can almost be said to be the stockman's paradise. 
The grass starts earlier in the spring and keeps green later in the autnmn ihan in any 
other section of the Territory, and the hay produced from it will keep stock growiug 
and In good condition through the winter without grain. 

Woonsocket, in the western part, on the line of the railroad, wan fir^t settled in 1B83, 
and has since experienced a rapid and prosperous growth. The city contains upward 
of sixty business 'houses, two banks, a graded school, jail, a large flouring mill, four 
church organizations and three newspapers. 

Forestburg, on the James river, is the oldest town in the connty. Letcher and 
Diana are prosperous and growing towns, the former near the south line, and the latter 
near the eastern line of the county. All of these towns are situated on the several 
branches of the railroad. 

SARGENT COUNTY. 

(Communicated. ) 

Sargent connty is situated on the 46th parallel of north latitude, and one county 
removed from the east boundary of the Territory. It was originally a part of Ransom 
county, was organized in 1883, and'contains 864 square miles. 

The surface is principally rolling prairie, interspersed with large tracts of levci 
land. It is well drained and not subject to overflow. Farming operations can be 
begun from one to two weeks earlier than upon the level lands of the Red River 
Valley. 

The soil is a deep, black loam, with clay subsoil, and its fertility is unsurpassed. 

Sargent county offers superior advantages for diversified farming, and this fact is 
fully recognized by the farmers, who no longer depend entirely upon the wheat crops, 
but give much attention to other branches of agriculture and to stock raising. 

No. 1 Hard wheat, oats, barley and fiax yield large returns. It has been amply 

demonstrated that corn can be profitably cultivated, many fields having yielded Irom 
forty to sixty bushels per acre. Potatoes*, cabbages, turnips, beets, carrots, parsnips, 
watermelons, squash, and all varieties of garden vegetables, attain their grealept s ze 
and perfection in this soil and climate. Plums, raspberri'*"*, cherncs and currants 
flourish in their natural state. The native prasses aftbrd abundant pasturage in sum- 
mer, and hay for winter use. The latter can be cut and stacked at a cost not exceed- 
ing $1 .50 per ton. 

Stock thrives upon the prairie grass, without other food, from early spring until the 
snow falls, which rarely occurs before Dececnber 1st, and often not until a month later. 
Good water, free from alkali, can be obtained at a depth of from tea to seventy feet. 
There are many beautiful lakes in this county, Tewaukon and Kandiota being the most 
important. These are beautiful sheets of water, and promise to becomfc popular 
summer resorts. 

The Wild Rice river rises in Lake Tewaukon, and flows through tho enptcra part of 
the county. In many places its banks are fringed with timber. Adjoining Siirgent 
lounty, upon the *sontneast, lies the Sis'seton and Wahpetou Ti.dian reservation. 
Here are located the Dakota Mountains, covered with limber. The Indians selected 
this location, considering it the most naturally favored portion of Dakota. 

Milnor, the county seat, was located in August, 1883, and i-« now a thriving villaffc of 
400 inhabitants. This is the terminus of the Wad^nn. Fergus & Rlack Hills Railway. 
Forman, Ransom Citvand Kandiotla are new and flourinhiiig towns. The Northern 
Pacific, Fergus & Black Hills Railwav is partially compl-ted aud wholly surveyed. It 
traverses the county in a southwesterly direction. The Dakota Midland, running from 
Duluth to Fort Yates, is surveyed and partially graded, while i he Dakota & Great 
Southern Railway, projected fmm Grand Forks to Sioux City, is nearly completed 
through the western part of the county. 

The Government lands are mostly taken, but a few good claims can still be obtained. 
Deeded lands, with some improvements, and situated near schools, markets aud post- 
offices, can be purchased at from $4 to $10 per acre, and upon favorable terms. During 
the summer of 18"^ twenty school houses, costing from S'.OCK) to $3,000 each, were 
greeted in the county. Six newspapers are published. Sar^jent coan;y is settled by 
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an intelligent and enterprising class of people, who will cordially welcome homeseekers 
to their midst. 

SOHNASSB COUNTY. 
(See Sioux Indian Beservation.) 

SCOBBY COUNTY. 
(See Siooz Indian Beservation.) 

SHANNON COUNTY. 
(See Sioux Indian Reservation.) 

SHERIDAN COUNTY. 

Sheridan county lies north of Burleigh county. The north limit of the Northern 
Pacific land grant passes through the southern portion. The county is onsurveyed as 
yet, but will, when opened up, show a choice farming region. 

SPINK COUNTY. 

Spink county lies in the centre of the James Biver Valley, midway between the 
Minnesota State line and the Missouri river, and contains about 1,512 square miles, or 
967, S80 acres. 

The principal streams are the James and Turtle rivers and Snake creek. Several 
small lakes are scattered about the surface. 

The land is generally level, with a soil of rich loam and a clay subsoil. The county 
is settled principally by people from the Western States. Spink is one of the largest 
counties in Dakota j excellent railroad facilities are furnished by two branches of the 
Chicago & North-Wcstem and a branch of the Chicago^ Milwaukee & St. Paul. With 
a population of nearly 10,000, with sixteen churches, eigh^-five school houses, twelve 
newspapers, and all of these evidences of civilization and development taking place 
within five years, it is not surprising tiiat Spink county is regarded as having experi- 
enced a truly phenomenal growth. 

Bedfield is located on high prairie land on the east bank of Turtle creek, near its 
confluence with the James river. The three railroads, already mentioned, intersect at 
this point. The city has flourishing schools, churches and manufactories, three news- 
papers, extensive lumber interests, two banks, and many prosperous business houses. 

Frankfort, Athol, Ashton and Crandon are important towns, all upon lined of rail- 
road, and are surrounded by rich agricultural lands. 

STANLEY COUNTY. 

(See Sioux Indian Beservation.) 

9TARK COUNTY. 

(Communicated.) 

Stark county occupies a central position in Northwestern Dakota, on the line of the 

Northern Pacific Bailroad, and midway between the Missouri and Yellowstone rivers. 

There was substantially no settlement in this county prior to the spring of 1883, and 
most of the farmers made their first crop in 1883, on sod. A good yoke of oxen will 
break from one to one and a half acres daily. The sod is tender and yields a good crop. 
Oats average about forty bushels, and upon well-tilled land as high as seventy-five to 
one hundred bushels to the acre. Wheat, rye, barley, peas, flax, millet, clover and 
timothy are all prolific. Dent corn has given forty bushels per acre, choice corn and 
small eight-rowed com, planted from May Ist to June Ibth, yielded remarkably. 
Garden vegetables of all varieties do well, potatoes averaging from 200 to 400 bushels 
per acre. The latter are of very superior quality and occasionally of enormous size, in 
some cases one of them furnishing an entire meal for a small family. The grass is very 
nutritious, and, when dead and oried, furnishes pasturage throughout the winter that 
maintains herds in good condition. Texas cattle men agree that the winters in this 
section are less severe upon cattle tban in their latitude. Cold, clear, dry weather 
usually sets in about the Christmas holidays, continuing until the close of February. 
Ice disappears from the rivers in March. The Chinook winds from the Pacific, which 
0weep through the mountain passes, materially modify the winter temperature. When 
spring comes, it comes to stay, and work goes on only interrupted by occasional rains, 
which are plentiful enough to insure vigorous growth to the starting crops. Summer 
rains are frequent, with temperature ranging from 70 to t02 degrees. The nights are 
always cool and refreshing. The fall season is fine, with sufficient rain to keep the soil 
in good working order. ^ 
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The climate is healthful; ague and asthma are unknown, and consumptives find 
relief. 

The settlement of Stark conntv has been rapid. Probably a fourth part of the 
^vermnent land has been taken. There are still, howerer, some choice claims near the 
railroad, and plenty of railroad lands can be procured at from three to five dollars per 
acre, on seven years time. 

Dickinson, ihe county seat, has a fine location in the Heart river valley, midway 
between Bismarck and Glendive. It is the centre of the Missouri pasBenger division of 
the Korthem Pacific Railroad and the terminus of the freight divisions. Large repair 
shops are located ut this point. Dickinson was first settled in the spring of 1883, and 
its ^n^wth has been steadv and vigorous. The town has now upward of 700 inhabitants, 
a good school, two churches, three hotels, eight stores, and a livery stable. It is one 
of the principal shipping points for fattened stock on the line of the Northern Pacific 
Hailroad. 

South Heart, about eleven miles east of Dickinson, is a thriving town upon the 
railroad. It presents good opportunities for business men and mechanics. 

Gladstone, also upon the railroad, eleven miles east of Dickinson, is finely located 
n^n a table-land which rises seventy feet above the bed of Heart river, near its junction 
"With Green river. The. town is encircled by hills which protect it on all sides. The 
citizens are enterprising and law-abiding. There are several stores and a grist mUl, 
and a population of 300. 

Taylor, Richardton, and Antelope, all upon the line of the railroad, nbout seven, 
ele^ en and twenty miles, respectively, east of Gladstone, are thriving towns. 

Stark county was organized in 1882, and is now free from deb^ with a surplus of 
money in its treasury. 

STEELE COUNTY. 

This county lies toward the northeastern part of the Territory, a large portion of Its 
area being within the Northern Pacific Railroad land grant. It lies within the great 
wheat belt, and the soil is deep and rlqh, well adapted to the production of the various 
grains and vegetables. 

The St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba Railway extends into the county from the 

south, and will eventually traverse its entire length. The surface consists of rolling 
prairie, and ample drainage is afforded by the Maple and the several branches of Goose 
river. The county was not organized until June, 1883, but already contains a popula- 
tion of 5,(X)0, who are devoted chiefiy to agriculture. 

Hope is the county seat, and numbers a population of about 500. It. has experi- 
enced a rapid growth, and contains several flourishing business industries. 

STERLING COUNTY. 
(See Sioux Indian Reservation.) 

STEVENS COUNTY. 

Stevens county lies toward the northwestern part of the Territory, and consists of 
good agricultural lands which are still nnsurveycd. 

STUTSMAN COUNTY. 
(Communicated.) 

This county lies on the forty-seventh parallel of north latitude, about midway 
between the Missouri and Red rivers, and contains 2,304 square miles and a popula- 
tion of 7,S00. It is drained by the James and Pipestem rivers. 

The surface is a gently rolling table-land, covered with the most nutritious grasses. 
The soil consists of a dark, rich and somewhat sandy loam, of a depth from two to 
three feet, and is underlaid by a clay subsoil which is impregnated with lime. 

The rapid development of this county has caused a correspondin-^ rise in the prices 
of land. Good farming lands, from two to ten miles from a town, can be purchased 
at from $5 to $33 per acre, according to quality, improvements, etc. 

The county is noted for its wonderful wheit crop<», of the beet quality, with an 
average yield of twenty-three bushels to the acre. Flax is succesffully cultivated 
upon new breaking, with an average production of seventeen bushels. Oats give 
sixty, and barley thirty-eight bushels per acre upon the average. Potatoes, turnips, 
beets, carrotSj onions, and in fact all garden vegetables are very prolific. All the 
smaller varieties of fruits are sucressfully cultivated. 

No other portion of the Northwest is more favorable for stock raising than this 
section. Numerous streams of pure water and a large number of fresh wator Isike •• 
ftfford abundant water supply. In this particular the county is unsurpassed The wide 
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range of pasturage, the clear, dry atmosphere, and extensive variety of native grasses 
(more than forty in number), render the county especially desirable for siock raising. 
Cattle aud sheep may be fattened for the market with no other expense for feediBgthan 
the costof cuttmg the hay, which the prairies produce in great abundance. In fact, so 
remarkable is the growth, and so rich in nutriment are the native grasses in this sec- 
tion, that grain is seldom fod to oxen, even in the midst of the brenking season. Butter 
Kud cheese are important productions. Water, which is clear, cold and sweet, can be 
found in wells at a depth ol from eighteen to thirty feet. Good coal, from the Missouri 
slope, is delivered ut i>4.5') per ton. 

Churches and schools have been very Important considerations with the people of this 
county, as is plainly evidenced by the beautiful structures already erected. Forty-five 
echool houses have thus far been completed, A number of costly churches have been 
built, representing nearly every denomination. 

Jamestown, the county seut, enjoys the distinction cf being the prettifst town-site 
in North Dakota, being situate I in a oend in the James river, with the high bluffs to 
the west aud northwest effectually breaking the force of the strong wiuter winds from 
those directions. 

What a f'.'W years ago was an unorganized town of a few scattering houses, is now 
an incorporated city of over 3.500 inhabitants, with handsome buil'dmgs; four church 
edifices, and another in course of construction; an elegant public school building, witti 
a second being constructed at a cost of $18,000; a Presbyterian college to be commenced 
in the early spring, for which all preliminary arrangements are consummated. 

The Morth Dakota Asylum for the Insane, located here, has just been completed. 
It is built of brick and stone, on the modern cottage plan, is neat and substantial in 
appearance, and will have accommodations for fifty patients. 

Jamestown is fortunate in never having a "boom," and. consequently, no reaction 
in its progress, but its course has been steadily and permanently onward. It is the 
division headquarters for the Dakota division of the Northern Pacific Railroad, the 
ofiice bu IdingH of which are model structures of their kind. In the west p »rt of the 
city are the extensive shops and round-house of the Northern Pacific Kailroad Com- 
pany, which employs a large force of men. Near by the round-house are the extensive 
stock yards of the railroad company, subdivided by strong fences and provided with 
extensive barns and sheds. 

In the way of manufactories, it contains a roller flouring mill, with capacity 
of 100 barrels per day; a grist mill, planing mill, sash and door factory, vinegar 
works, an extensive brewery, two cigar factories and others of minor importance. 
Two Natonal and two i)rivate banks^ and the North Dakota Loan and Trust Company, 
are the financial institutions of the ci y. The grain shipping is conducted by two inde- 
pendent and competing elevators. 

Mercantile business is carried on extensively in ail of its departments. 

The Nortnern Pacific freight house, at Jamestown, is 248 feet long by 27 feet wide, 
and capable of storing and handling millions of pounds of freight. 

The round-house has stalls for forty enginoSj and as much more room used for 
repair shops, with all the improvements and facilities for dispatching work. 

The Division Superintendent's building and general offices, in the heart of the city, is 
a commodious and imposing brick edifice. 

The James River National Bank building presents the finest external appearance of 
almost any building on the line of the Northern Pacific Railroad. It is most substan- 
tially built. 'J he sandstone used in its construction was all imported from <.)hio. 

The Stutsman county court house is of modem architectural design, and is built of 
brick and stone, at a cost of $30,000, the bonds of which were sold to local capitalists 
at seven per cent. 

Two flourishing newspapers, each having a daily and weekly edition, are published 
In Jamestown, beside a German weekly paper. 

SULLY COUNTY. 

Sally, one of the central counties of Southern Dakota, is bounded on the west by the 

Missoari river, and contains about 1,044 square miles. The surface is generally high, 

:x)lling prairie, with considerable bottom land along the Missouri. High bluffs border 
the river from the north to the south boundary. Tnere are no lakes within the borders 
of the county. 

The soil is a black sandy loam underlaid with clay and sand, and is well adapted for 
agriculture.* 

Clifton, the county seat, was laid out in the spring of 1883, and during the season 
about twenty buildings were erected. The town is located on Okobojo creek, near 
the centre of the county. 

Fairbank is situated at a point on the Missouri opposite the mouth of the Big 
•Cheyenne river, which is said to be the best cro.-sing on the Missouri south of Fort 
Benton. The river is quite narrow at this point, and the bluffs on either side closely 
border the water's edge. The town was laid out in the fall of 1883, by the Missouri 
Valley Town Site Company, and was named in honor of Mr. N. K. Fairbank, a promi- 
nent citizen of Chicago. 

Carson and Okobojo, on the creek, and Onida. in the central part of the county, 
mre floarishing and rapidly growing towns. 
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TOWNER COUNTY. 

This coanty lies on the northern boandary line of the Territory, &nd includes an aret 
of 1,080 sqaare miles. The general sarface is lerel. The northeastern and central 
portions contain many small lakes ; the northwestern part is a hi<rh prairie droned by 
several streams; and the southwestern comer is broken by low hills. 

The coanty lies in one of the most fertile valleys of North Dakota, and the farmers 
reap abaudant harvests of grain and vet^etables. Large meadows of rich prairie grass 
in the central portion affordexcellent pasturage. The southern portion of the cooniy 
is quite thickly settled by an excellent class of people, as is also the extreme nortli- 
western part. 

Cando is the county seat. 

TRIPP COUNTY. 
(See Sioux Indian Reservation.) 

TRAHiIi COUNTY. 

(Commanicated.) 

Traill county is bounded on the east by the Red River of the North, which, together 

with three minor streams, drains the coanty in a most perfect manner. The sarfhce is 

generally level, with just slope enough to drain the soil, which is a deep, rich loam 

with clay subsoil, and has thus far proved to be practically inexhaustible. Timber in 

considerable quantities borders the streams. Land sells for from $25 to $90 per acre. 
The principal crops are wheat, oats, barley and potatoes, the average vield of wheat pir 
acre being from twenty to thirty-five bushels, and the estimated crop for 1884 is 8,600,000 
bushels. 

In the county there arc eighty-four miles of railroad, two lines of steamers on the 
Red river, two flouring mills, sixteen elevators, nine churches, principally of tfie 
Lutheran denomination, sixty-four school houses, four of which are fbi6 graded bmld- 
ingp, and three newspapers. 

The population is 12,000, and the valuation of property nearlv $2,250,000. Finan- 
cially. Traill county is in a most excellent condition. There are five proaperons cities 
and five or six minor towns in this county. Hillsboro, founded by the Hon. John De 
Groai, mayor of the city, is the metropolis and chief point of business. 

TURNER COUNTY. 
(Communicated.) 
Turner county contains 624 square miles, and is drained by the Vermillion river and 
the smaller streams tributary to it. 

It consists principally of prairie land, slightly undulating, which affords good drain- 
age. The soil is of the richest alluvium, with clay subsoil. Good water is easily 
obtained at a depth of from twelve to fifty feet. Artesian wells are obtained by 
boring to a depth of from 100 to 300 feet Fine groves of timber nave been aao* 

ccBsf ull^ planted in all parts of the county. Dairying and cattle raising are fast becoming 
the leading industries among the inhabitants. Hogs, horses and sheep are also foand 
profitable. 

Flax, wheat, com, oats and buckwheat are the principal farm products. VegetablM 
of all kinds grow to perfection. The average yield of flax is fifteen bushels per acre; 
wheat, 20; com, 50; oats, 45 bushels per acre. Unimproved land can be bought at firom 
$4 to $10 per acre, according to location, while improved quarter-sections are from $aO 
upward, according to the value of improvements and location. Coal is now the primd- 
pal fuel, and sells at the stations in a retail way at the following prices : Soft coal, $6 
to $8 per ton, according to quality ; hard coal, $11 per ton. Two railroads cross tbe 
county. The Iowa andDakota diviKion of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul crosses 
the county from east to west, and a branch of the same line mns from Marion Junction, 
In Turner county, to Running Water, on the Missouri river. 

The Dakota Central Railroad enters the county near the southeast corper and mns 
diagonally northwest across the county, crossing the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Fanl at 
Parker. 

There are at present four railroad towns in the county, Parker. Marion. Hurley and 
Ccntreville, all flourishing towns, having churches and excellent graded schools. 
There are four good flouring mills in the county, located at Parker, Marion, Centre- 
ville and Flnlay. The two first named are steam mills, having a capacity for tiie 
manufacture of 100 barrels of flour per day. The last named are water-power milis, 
located on the Vermillion river. A mill for the manufacture of oat meal, the <nily 
mill of the kind in Dakota, has just been completed at Parker. It will manufactora 
Into oat meal 150,000 bushels of oats per year. 

There are at present seventy good substantial school houses in the county, and 1,700 
pupils attend them. About $^000 was raised for school purposes during the past 
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jQKx. There are fifteen church buildinj^s in the coanty, and seyeral religions societies 
are preparing to build. The coanty offers rare inducements to men of small means 
desiring a home where churches and schools are already established. 

UNION COUNTY. 
(Communicated.) 
Union coanty occupies the southeastern extremity of Dakota, bordered on the east 
by the Big Sioux river, and on the southwest by the Missouri. Its greatest length north 
and south is forty-eight miles, and width eighteen miles. 

About one-third of the surface consists of bottom lands adjacent to the bordering 

rivers, of inexhnnstible fertility, which, in their natural state, produce grass that yields, 
on an average, three tons of excellent hay to the acre. These lands, when culfirated, 
yield large crops of corn, oats, wheat, barley, potatoes, and all vegetables suitable to 
this latitude. Corn yields from forty to eighty bushels per acre, oats from forty to 
seventy -five, and wheat eight to thirty bushels, according to the season, heat and 
moisture having much influence upon this crop. Barley yields from twenty-five to fifty 
bushels per acre; potatoes and all vegetables produce abundantly and are of excellent 
quality. 

The country back of the valley is an undulating plain, in some parts rather too 
uncv«;n, but most of it is excellent farming, and all good grazing lands. This part of 
the county does not produce as much corn and hay as the bottom lands, but is better 
ada t<'d for the cultivation of flax and wheat. 

I'nion county, which has an area of nearly 500 square miles, was first organized as 
Cole county in 1862. Its prosperity was at first retarded by Indian wars, grasshopper 
scourges, monetary depreeisions, etc. The county now contains 8,500 inhabitants, pros- 
perous homes, thriving villages, with churches, schools, railroads, active business men, 
tradesmen and manufacturers. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway crosses the southwestern portion, and 
upon it are Elk Point and Jefferson, the oldest towns in the county. 

Elk Point, the county seat, contains about 1,000 inhabitants, several churches, all 
brauches of necessary business, a large flouring mill, and an excellent school, enrolling 
850 piipils and employing four teachers. 

Jefferson is a thriving Tillage, eight miles southeast of Elk Point, and is the centre 
of a flourishing French community. The Roman Catholic Church at this point was 
the first church building erected in the county. Jefferson has a good public school, 
with an attendance of about eighty pupils. 

Bcresford, In the northwestern part of the county, on the line of the Chicago & 
North-Western Railway, is a new town, the first building having been erected in the 
summer of 1883. It contains about 300 inhabitants, and represents a thriving and 
enterprisiiig community. 

Alcester and Richland are growing villages, the former on the Chicago & North- 
Western Railway, and the latter situated at the junction of the Big Sioux and Missouri 
vallevs. 

Tnce are no government lands for sale in Union county, they being all owned and 
mostly occupied by residents. Most of the farmers own 160 acres, but a few have 
smaller tracts, while a small proportion are tenants. 

Unlmi)roved lands are worth from seven dollars to fifteen dollars per acre. 
Farms under cultiva ion, with some buildings, are held at from twelve to thirty dollars 
per acre. 

Good public schools are numerous and readily accessible, but few families be!ng at 
a gn^atiT distance than two miles from a school house, while a market and posloffice 
are within a two hours' drive of the most secluded inhabitant. 

The present population, while largely compriiied of people from the States, inclndes 
a eonsiaerabje lorelen element, largely French and Scandinavian. 

Although the lands in Union county are occupied, and the foundations of prosperous 
communities partially established,* yet the energy, intelligence and wealth of other 
sections itro needed and cordially invited. 

VILLARD COUNTY. 

This county is on the west boundary, south of Billings county, and is almost 
wholly wUhIn the Northern Pacific land grant. It is well watered by numerous 
streams, the principal of which is the Little Missouri river. 

WAGNER COUNTY. 

(See Sioux Indian Reservation.) 

WALLACE COUNTY. 

This county lies In the northwestern part of Dakota. The Missouri forms its north 
boundary, and the Little Missouri rirer drains the southern portion. The county is not 
yot survvyttd, 
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WALSH COUNTY. 

This county lies near the northeast comer of the Territory, on the Minnesota State 
linf 

Several lakes and considerable marshy land exist in various parts, br.t the latter are 
susceptible of drainage. 

The surface of the eastern portion of the county is level, with a deep, rich, alluvinl 
soil. The western pan is more hilly and broken. 

The St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba Railway traverses the eastern part of the 
county, north and south. 

Grafton, the county seat, is situated on the railroad, and has a population of 2,000. 
It was settle! in 1^79, and is now a very important and flourishing city. Among the 
more prominent industries is a large roller flouring mill, with a capacity of 200 barrels 
dailv. Grafton has four grain elevators, four extensive lumber firms, two National 
banks and t^o newspapers. 

Acton and Minto are thriving villages, situated in the midst of a rich agricultural 
district. 

WALWORTH COUNTY. 

This county is situated south of the central part of Dakota, on the Missouri river* 

and contains about 720 square miles. Two other streams water the county— Swan and 

Bois Cache creeks. The western part, bordering the Missouri, is very bluffy, with con- 
siderable timber along the bottoms. The central portion of the county is covered with 
conical hills, generallv well watered, which afford excellent grazing. The balk of the 
area is, however, a rolling prairie, the poil of which is a rich loam. 

LeBeau, the principal town, is situated on the Missouri, and is the county seat. 

WASHABAUGH COUNTY. 
(See Sioux Indian Reservation.) 

WASHINGTON COUNTY. 
(See Sioux Indian Reservation.) 

WELLS COUNTY. • 

Wells county lies in the north central part of the territory. The north line of the 

Northern Pacific land grant passes thr ugh the southern part, and this includes about 

one-third of the area of the county. The surface is mostly a rolling prairie, but some 

portions are quite level. The soil is the usual loam, with clay subsoil. Pipestem river 
IS the principal stream. Several lakes are scattered in various parts. Sykeston, in 
the southeastern part, is the principal town, and is reached by the Jamestown & 
Northern branch of the Northern Pacific Railroad. It is in the midst of a rich agricul- 
tural district. 

WILLIAMS COUNTY. 

This county lies toward the northwestern part of the Territory. The Little Missouri 
river traverses the northern part, in a very tortuous course, while the Big Knife river, 
with Its tributaries, drains the southern portion. The southern half is included in the 
Northern Pacific land grant. 

WYNN COUNTY 

is situated on the north boundary. The Mouse river extends through the northeast 
comer, and Cub Bank creek traverses the central part, fiowing from west to east. The 
county has not been surveyed. 

YANKTON COUNTY. 

Yankton county lies on the Missouri river in the southeastern part of Dakota, on the 

southern boundary line. Its approximate area covers 528 square miles, or 837,920 acres. 

The James river passes through the county from northwest to southeast, dividing it 

into two nearly equal portions. The immediate valley of this river averages about one 

mile in width. There are several streams of minor importance which fiow through 

various parts of the county. The Missouri river bottoms are very fertile, and vary in 
width from one to several miles. Considerable timber, puch as cottonwood, elm, box- 
elder and oak, is found in the Missouri Valley, and brick clay abounds in various 
localities. 
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The surface conniste of rolling prairie land, and river and creek bottoms, and the 
soil is exceedingly fertile, producing lavighly all the small grains, Indian com and 
vegetables. The native grasses flourish abundantly, affording splendid pasturage. 
Tankton county ranks among the very best in Southern Dakota for general farming 
and stock-raising purposes. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway enters the county in the southeastern 
part, extends east and southeast until Yankton City is reached, then takes a north> 
westerly course and passes across the western border at a point about midway between 
the north and south lines. 

The city of Yankton, situated on the Missouri river at the south boundary of the 

county is located on a beautiful plateau, and Is laid out on a very liberal plan, the 

streets being from 80 to 100 feet in width and well graded and graveled. Much attention 

has been paid to the planting and rearing of shade trees, and the result is most grati- 
fying, as the attractions of the city are greatly enhanced by the rich, green foliage which 
so beautifies and adorns it. 

The present population of Yankton is about 4,500, and is made up of a class of 
people who, for intelligence, enterprise and thrift, have but few peers in any section of 
the country. 

The cause of education has ever been one of the most important in the estimation 
of the citizens, and the liberality displayed in providing adequate school facilities has 
been remarkable. The annual school tax levy is from $6,000 to $10 000, and the en- 
rollment of pupils nearly 1,000. For these there are provided half a dozen school 
buildings, including a high school, all models of comfort and convenience. The sys- 
tem, is admirably administered under the direction of a competent school board, an 
able superintendent and an excellent corps of teachers. 

Yankton College, under the patronage and care of the Congregational Church, 
although not sectarian in its character, is one of the most prominent and important 
educational institutions in the city. This splendid building, composed of Sioux Falls 

Siartzite, was erected in 1883, and occupies a commanding site about a mile from the 
ver, and includes' upward of twenty-fire acres of choice land beautifully laid out. 

The Academy of tne Sacred Heart is a fine and costly brick structure, and was, for 
many years, occupied as a Catholic school, but at present the building is used as a 
school for Indian boys. 

The Southern Dakota Asylum for the Insane is located about two miles north of 
Yankton. More specific reference to this notable institution is made in another part of 
this book. 

Many fine artesian wells are flowing in various parts of the city, the largest of which 
is 500 feet in depth and produces 50,000 gallons in twenty-four hours. This well sup- 
plies a large reservoir which furnishes a complete system of water supply for the 
city. 

Yankton contains three flourishing banking institutions, a dozen hotels, and many 
manufacturing industries, among which are a woolen mill, a steam flouring mill, a 
large brick manufactory, and extensive foundries and machine shops. There are also 
several breweries, a first-class book-bindery, and several blacksmith and wagon shops. 
The city has an extensive telephone system, is well supplied with the various orders 
and societies, a United States Signal Station, upward of twenty-five practicing attor- 
neys, half as many physicians and surjgeons, and more than a hundred mercantile 
institutions, many of which do an extensive wholesale business. A large pork-pack- 
ing house has lately been established there also. 

The Yankton PostofBlce is an important one, and its business *8 constantly increas- 
ing. Several stage lines centre in the city; altogether, there are five stage and mail 
lines. Four newspapers, including one in the German language, are published. 

There are no less than ten church organizations in Yankton, eight of which have 
houses of worship. 

Yankton is the county seat, and has a fine brick court house and jail building, 
erected at a cost of $13,000. 

There are thirteen postofflces in the county, four of which— Gayville, Utlca, Lester- 
ville and Jamesville— are quite important villages. The first three named are on the 
railroad. 

ZIEBACH COUNTY. 

(See Sioux Indian Reservation.) 



8,000,000 ACRES 




FOR SALE AT LOW PRICES AND ON FIVE AND TEN 
YEARS' TIME IN FERTILE 

NORTH DAKOTA 

AND AN EQUAL AMOUNT OF GOVERNMENT LANDS 

ARE OPEN FOR OCCUPANCY UNDER ) I . I I \ I . I ■ , ■ 
THE HOMESTEAD, PRE-EMPTION AND y _H _Jr\a M | M | 

TIMBER CULTURE LAWS' ' ■^" "*" ^ 

This is the best opportunity for a lar^e number of families to 
secure grood homes in a ne'w country that is now offered. The vast 
fertile prairies of North Dakota are specially adapted to the produc- 
tion of the BEST WHEAT raised, as well as of BABZET, OATS, 
BYE, COBN and HA T, ajid the VEGETABLES grovra in this regrion 
are wonderful in size and quality. The grazing areas are vast, and 
abound In nutritious grasses, formingr aJtogrether the most invitinGr 
country for Diversified FamUngr that is now open for settlement. 

Terms of Sale of Northern Pacific R. R. Lands in Nortli Daltota. 

Agrricultural lands of the Ck>mpany, east of the Missouri River in 
North Dakota, are sold chiefly at from $4.00 to $6.00 per acre. 
Grazing: Lands at from $3.00 to $4.00 per acre, and the preferred 
stock of the Company will be received at par in payment. When 
lands are purchased on five years' time, one-sixth stock or cash is 
required at time of purchase, and the balance in five equal annual 
payments, in stock or cash, with interest at 7 per cent. 

The price of Agrricultural Lands in North Dakota, west of the 
Missouri River, rangres chiefly from $3.00 to $3.50 per ax»«, and 
Grazingr Lands from $2.00 to $2.50 per acre. If purchased on five 
years* time, one-sixth cash, and the balance in five equal annual cash 
payments, with interest at 7 per cent, per annum. 

ON TEN YEARS' TIME— Actual settlers can purchase not to ex- 
ceed 320 acres of Agrricultural Land in North Dakota^ on ten years' 
time, at 7 per cent, interest, one-tenth cash at time of purchase and 
balance in nine equal annual pa.yments, begrinningr at the end of the 
second year. At the end of the first year the interest only is required 
to be paid. Purchasers on the ten-year credit plan are required to 
settle on the land purchased and to cultivate ajid improve the same. 

P ID ]gp I For Maps and Publications, SENT FREE OF CHARGE, 
and for all information relatingr to lands and the North- 
em Pacific Country, apply to or address 

P. B. BROAT, R. J. WEMYBB, or CHAB. B. LAMBORN, 

Qen'l Emigration Agent, Qen'l Land Agent, Land Commissioner, 

ST. PAUL, MINN. ST. PAUL, MINN. ST. PAUL, MINN. 



ALL PARTS OF 



DAKOTA 



Are best reached via the Lines of the 



Chicago, 



Milwaukee 

^ St. Paul 



RAILWAY. 



For detailed information in regard to the re- 
sources of Dakota, how to secure Government Land, 
rates of passage and freight, apply by letter or in 
person to 

W. E. POWELL, 

General Emigration Agent, MILWAUKEE, WIS., U. S. A. 



8. 8. MERRILL, 


A. V. H. CARPENTER, 


Qeneral Manager, 


Qen'l Pass'r and Ticket Agent, 


R08WELL MILLER, 


A. C. BIRD, 


AbsH General Manager, 


General Freight Agent, 



MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN, U. S. A, 



IF 70T7 AUS COITVXITCSD 

THAT 

DAKOTA 

IS THE 

GARDEN SPOT OF THE WORLD, 

The Next Question to Settle is 

How T^o Grt T^he^rr. 



THE 



Chicago k Nortti-Westefn 



IS THE PIDNEER DAKOTA LINE. 



It enters the Territory at FIVE DIFFERENT POINTS, thereby 

rendering: accsessfble by this line ALL POINTS OF 

INTEREST in Dakota. It runs 

Jlifoligli Eiu)ress Trains paily 

Eq.ixli>ped. >rltli. all Sfodern Appllanoes 
for Oomfort, l^i>eed. and gsafety 



BETWEEN 



CHICAGO AND WATERTOWN, REDFIELD, 

ABERDEEN, COLUMBIA, HURON, PIERRE 

lAjad all Zn-berxskedia-be Poixi-bs. 

It is also much the SHORTEST and BEST Route to DEADWOOD 

and all Points in the BLACK HILLS. 



All Coupon Airenta sell tickets via the CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN, If you 
require more definite information, maps, time tables or rates of fare, apply to 

R« S. Hi/kXR^ General Passenger Agent, 

0. * N.-W. R'y, Chicago, HI, 



THE 



Chicago, Rock Island i Pacific 

"]\t Qreat (lock Islaqd l^olite" 

OFFERS TO THE TRAVELING PUBLIC UNSURPASSED FACILITIES 
FOR REACHING ALL POINTS IN THE TERRITORY OF 

DAKOTA 



Tm^o Fast Express Trains 

Are run each way daily, with Sleeping and 
Dining Cars attached, between 

GMcago and Minneapolis and St. Paul 

Connecting in Union Depots, with all trains over the Northern Pacific R. R., and the 

St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba R^:^. It also connects at Minneapolis witii the 

trains of the Minneapolis & St. Louis R'y, for all points between Minneapolis 

and Watertown, Dakota. At Cedar Rapids. la., close connections are made 

with the trains of the Burlington, Cedar Rapids & Northern R'y for all 

points on their new extension through Southeastern and Eastern 

Dakota, the present terminus being Watertown, Dak. 



All Glasses of Travel oarried on Fast Express Trains, ec[tiipped with the 
finest Passenger Oars to he found in the United States. 



Ronnd Trip and Land Explorers^ tickets for sale to all principal points in Dakota. 
Get the time tables, maps and rates of fare of nearest railroad agent, or address the 
nndersigned. 

R. R. CABLE, E. it. JOHN, 

President and General Manager, General Ticket and Passenger Agent, 




HEAT LANDO 



RED RIVER VALLEY 







TO ACTUAL SETTLERS AT 



THREE DOLLARS PER ACRE. 

Also other oholoe Ijands, anezcelled for General Farming:, for Stock 

and Dairy parposes, in Central Minnesota, at I<ow Prices 

and easy terms of payment, for sale by the 

li Paul, Minneapolis & Hanitolia 

These lands are in the midst of thickly settled communities— churches and school 

houses already established, taxes low, and good markets at every railroad station and 

town. 

Maps, descriptive papers, and all general information regarding prices, terms, etc., 

furnished to all applicants by addreseing 

JAMES B. POWER, 

Land Commissioner, ST. PAUL, MINN. 

THE 

St.Paul,lillinneapolis&ManitobaR'yCo. 

IS THE ONLY LINE TO 

D&VZL'S LAKE, 

THE GREAT INLAND SALT LAKE OF THE NORTHWEST. 

Also running through the agricultural portion of the ** DEVIL'S 
LAKE*' and '* TURTLE MOUNTAIN DISTRICTS/' containing 
over 9,000,000 acres of Government Land, the choicest in North 
Dakota, and the only valuable agricultural lands now remaining in 
possession of the • Government. No section of country has better 
communication with the markets of the World, than that aflForded 
this region by the St. P., M. & M. Ry. 

No other Railroad Company so well protects and encourages 
settlers. For full information, apply to 

C. H. WARREN, 

General Passenger Agent, ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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